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President Wilson 


Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, 
is now President Wilson, of the 
United States. As Governor he has 
proved himself progressive and effi- 
cient; we expect and shall welcome 
no less of him as President. 

The title of President is not new to 
him, for he was president of Prince- 
ton University before he was Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. There he had 
experience in administration of a very 
different sort; while as Governor he 
has had a brief experience in political 
administration. There he had a plain, 
if not easy task; his task as President 
will require much more tact and wis- 
dom. He will be met and opposed, in 
his own party and out of it, by many 
men much more difficult to deal with 
than was Senator Smith. The country 
is much bigger than Essex County. 
He will not have a united party either 
for him or against him. He will doubt- 
less have the aid of progressive Re- 
publicans, whose platform is very 
much his own. He has been very 
ready to push his policies upon the 
New Jersey Legislature, and he has 
succeeded because he was right, very 
much as Governor Hughes succeeded 
in New York, by appealing to the peo- 
ple. But it will not be so easy for him 
to do this with Congress. Neither the 
Senate nor the House cares to- be di- 
rected by the President as to what 
it should do, and both President 
Roosevelt and President Taft have 
been much abused for not leaving 
Congress alone as the law-making 


power. Yet the President is also a 
law-making power. Under our Consti- 
tution an act past by Congress re- 
quires his consent to become a law, 
unless his veto is overruled by a two- 
thirds vote. The Constitution also im- 
poses on him the duty to advise Con- 
gress of what legislation is required; 
and that involves the right to press 
his advice with vigor, but not to force 
it by threats of bribes of office. Luck- 
ily previous administrations, and not- 
ably that of President Taft, have 
taken much temptation of that sort 

out of the power of the President. 
We must allow that some of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speeches condensed in 
the book just issued, give us some con- 
cern. He seems to exaggerate evils 
which really exist, in such a way as 
to anticipate and even suggest at- 
tempts by misguided men to over- 
throw our social and industrial sys- 
tem by force. It may be very likely 
his duty to resist such violence with 
all the power of the army at his com- 
mand. To be sure, that sort of duty 
usually falls upon governors of the 
States, yet it has sometimes required 
the intervention of the President, and 
may again. In France, a Socialist put 
in power has proved vigorous in 
maintaining internal peace, and such 
would be President Wilson’s duty— 
and we believe he would do his duty. 
What we feel most concern for is 
his relation to foreign nations and 
to our outlying possessions. Fortu- 
nately, he seems to be quite conserva- 
tive as to the troubles in Mexico; and 
it may be that the troubles there will : 
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soon come to an end. A second Diaz 
may prove as strong as his uncle. But 
we recall that it was Democratic ad- 
ministrations under Jefferson and 
Monroe and Polk that gave us Louis- 
iana, and Florida, and Texas, and 
California, and we know what power- 
ful interests would be glad to em- 
broil us with Mexico seeking more 
annexation. But we fear yet more the 
attempt to persuade Congress to rid 
itself of responsibility for the regen- 
eration of the Philippine Islands— 
for it is understood that the Presi- 
dent is infected with that ungener- 
ous and unpatriotic weakness. Yet we 
do not believe that the nation will 
consent to put into effect that por- 
tion of the Democratic platform. The 
free canal tolls and our relations to 
the Central American republics give 
further anxiety. 

The largest problem before this 
country is not the tariff, nor the 
money trust, nor the labor conflict, 
great as the latter is, and involving 
as it does the growth of the Socialist 
party. We do not fear Socialism very 
much, for it will wear itself out use- 
fully, not in seeking its ideal of state 
ownership of production, but in the 
amelioration of labor conditions. The 
really greatest moral question_before 
the country is the treatment of ten 
million citizens who have more or 
less African blood. For this question 
we do not look for much more aid 
from a Democratic President than 
from a Republican one. Mr. Wilson 
is a Southerner by birth, with South- 
ern sympathies, we must indge, for 
under his administration Princeton 
did not allow the admission of a single 
negro student. Yet we may expect 
that kindly patronage which the best 
Southerners would give to the inferi- 
or class. 

We wish only well to President Wil- 
son. We wish him as honorable an 
administration as that of President 
Taft, and with no more mistakes. We 
hope that his first Congress will re- 
duce the tariff and hold down mili- 
tary expenditures and give us a sound 
financial system and solve the labor 
problem, if that is possible. We hope 
for four years of prosperity, with 
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justice to all, including welcome to 
the stranger on our shores, yellow or 
white, and equal privilege for all, 
white or black. 


Mr. Taft’s Four Years 


The man who became President 
four years ago brought to his work 
exceptional training in executive and 
judicial office. If service in Congress 
had been added, he might have been 
less unfortunate in his approaching 
encounter with the tariff. A few 
months earlier Mr. Roosevelt had 
said: 

I do not believe there can be found in the 
whole country a man so well fitted to be 
President. He is not only absolutely fear- 
less, absolutely disinterested and upright, 
but he has the widest acquaintance with 
the nation’s needs, without and within, and 
the broadest sympathies with all our citi- 
zens. He would be as emphatically a Presi- 
dent of the plain people as Lincoln, yet not 
Lincoln himself would be freer from the 
least taint of demagogy, the least tendency 
to appeal to class hatred of any kind. 


At the very beginning of Mr. 
Taft’s term his party in Congress set 
out to revise the tariff. It was 
virtually committed to revision down- 
ward. For twelve years there had 
been no revision. The public, com- 
plaining of the high and rising cost 
of living, looked for a substantial re- 
duction of tariff rates. We presume 
that Mr. Taft had not been a student 
of tariffs. He may not have correctly 
measured public opinion. In the sham 
revision of 1909, however, he was 
less at fault than the blind party 
leaders. He sought earnestly to im- 
prove their work, but almost com- 
pletely failed. He began the work of 
improvement too late. There was no 
one to tell him how little could be 
done after the bill had gone to a con- 
ference committee. A few weeks later 
he warmly commended in public the 
legislation which had been the great- 
est political blunder in our recent 
history. For that blunder both he and 
his party have been paying ever 
since. The Congressional elections of 
1910 followed, foreshadowed by elec- 
tions in two districts where Republi- 
can majorities exceeding 10,000 were 
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displaced by Democratic majorities 
of nearly 6,000. The House was made 
Democratic by a majority of 66, and 
thereafter, thruout his term he was 
confronted by a divided Congress. 

In a brief review of Mr. Taft’s 
term we give so much space to this 
Payne-Aldrich tariff because of its 
continuing and disastrous effect upon 
the party and his own fortunes. When 
we have added the Ballinger incident 
and his unfortunate approval of the 
Panama Canal tolls bill, the list of 
important errors is complete, and 
there remain to be considered many 
admirable acts. We quote here the 
testimony of a partisan opponent, the 
leading Democratic paper of New 
York, which said, after the Novem- 
ber election: 


As President Mr. Taft will leave a record 
of many triumphs and a single conspicuous 
and fatal blunder. He has been a constitu- 
tional magistrate, governing by law and not 
by caprice. He has given us the greatest 
Supreme Court since the days of Marshall 
and Story. He was the first President to 
enforce the criminal clauses of the Sher- 
man act. He has powerfully supported the 
cause of arbitration. He has worked for 
reciprocity. He has supprest jingoism. He 
has promoted civil service reform. He has 
had regard for economy. 


There has been nothing more com- 
mendable in the record of his service 
than the negotiation of his memorable 
peace treaties and his just and patient 
attitude toward Mexico. It is not his 
fault that those great peace agree- 
ments are not now in force. They will 
always be associated with his name. 
Mr. Roosevelt . denounced them. 
Under Mr. Taft’s direction our Gov- 
ernment has sought to aid the Cen- 
tral American and West Indian re- 
publics, but in two or three instances 
has been restrained by lack of sym- 
pathy in the Senate. He has re- 
peatedly urged Congress so to enlarge 
the classified service, under the merit 
rules, that it shall include all the 
postmasters and collectors who are 
now appointed by the President, with 
the Senate’s consent. These are the 
offices which have been and can be 
used in politics. He would have had 
all of them taken out of politics, be- 
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lieving that thus the public interest 
would be well served. And he was 
right. What he could do in this field 
without new legislation he has done, 
adding more than 70,000 employees 
to the merit lists. Among these are 
the 36,000 postmasters in small 
towns. No other President has pro- 
posed so broad an application of the 
principles of civil service reform or 
placed so many public officers and 
employees under the protection of the 
merit rules. 

He negotiated a mutually beneficial 
reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
It is not in force, but it should be 
counted to his credit. In this he had 
the approval of Mr. Roosevelt, altho 
the latter opposed the agreement dur- 
ing the recent campaign. Under his 
direction, the Department of Justice 
has sought vigorously to enforce the 
Anti-Trust law, carrying pending 
suits to a final decision, and uwnder- 
taking a long list of new prosecutions. 
He has insisted upon economy and 
efficiency in the public service. His 
conservation policy has been enlight- 
ened and progressive. During his 
term notable progress in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal has 
been made, under efficient govern- 
ment, without a whisper of scandal. 
His many appointments to the bench 
have deserved and had public ap- 
proval. There would have been more 
legislation in response to his rec- 
ommendations if the House for half 
his term had not been controlled by 
the political Opposition, and still fur- 
ther distracted by the dissensions 
within his own party. 

Mr. Taft has been a good Presi- 
dent. A sane Progressive, he has 
sought earnestly to serve the people. 
He is not a politician. He has not pro- 
fessed or pretended to be one. Of the 
politician’s arts he knows little or 
nothing. He has not always been 
well served by advisers. He deserved 
to be reélected. His second term 
would have been better than his first. 
Going into retirement, he takes with 
him the good will and respect of all 
who have known what his aims were 
and what he was striving to do for 
the public good, 
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The Recall of Haywood 


The referendum to the dues-paying 
members of the Socialist party for 
the recall from the National Execu- 
tive Committee of William D. Hay- 
wood has been concluded. The official 
figures are not yet available, but it is 
understood that about 22,500 votes 
were cast against him and 11,000 in 
his favor. A referendum vote of the 
party rarely exceeds one-fourth of 
the membership, which is now about 
130,000 persons. The total vote this 
time is the largest in the party’s his- 
tory. 

Haywood was charged with oppos- 
ing political action and with counsel- 
ing sabotage, to do either of which is 
in violation of the party constitution. 
He refused to make any defense or 
explanation and in fact ignored the 
proceedings against him. His defend- 
ers maintained that the first charge 


was not proved, and they demurred 


to the second charge on the ground 
that the constitution was not explicit 
in the matter. His opponents asserted 
that he had repeatedly exprest his 
contempt for political action and that 
the constitutional clause against 
sabotage was as definite as the Eng- 
lish language could make it. 
Haywood was elected one of the 
seven members of the National 
Executive Committee a year ago, be- 
fore his views had become widely 
known to the membership. The 


clause defining political action and ~ 


forbidding the counseling of sabotage 
was incorporated in the constitution 
at the Indianapolis convention last 
May by a two-thirds vote and was 
subsequently confirmed by a three- 
fourths vote of the membership. 

It is hardly to be supposed that 
there are many persons in the Social- 
ist party who oppose political action. 
The recent Syndicalist and semi- 
anarchist agitation has, however, 
made a certain headway in the party ; 
tho the vote for Haywood is largely 
a sympathetic and personal vote, a 
good deal of it is more or less frankly 
syndicalistic. It is believed by Social- 
ists generally that the heavy majority 
against Haywood will check this .agi- 
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tation--and that the more extreme 
Syndicalists will now forsake the 
party ‘for the Syndicalist League. 


Ministrations of Uncertainty 


How far we are from achievement 
of political prediction comparable to 
the forecast that science makes of 
happenings in the natural world 
we vividly realize every time the day 
comes around for speeding the part- 
ing and welcoming the coming ad- 
ministration. The word on every lip 
during inauguration week is, What 


‘ will he be able to do? How will the 


affairs of the nation prosper? What 
disappointments lie in store? 

The hour and second of astronom- 
ical events is foretold generations 
ahead. The tides likewise are tabu- 
lated. The weather is charted, and 
the pace of the slow moving cyclonic 
storm is calculated. The botanical ex- 
perimenter and the breeder know to 
a nicety what combination of quali- 
ties they can produce by taking ad- 
vantage of the Mendelian law. Even 
the number of persons of each age 
class.that will die of particular dis- 
eases within the next twelve months 
is known within a negligible margin 
of error to the statisticians and the 
actuaries. 

But who can reassure us or give 
us timely warning of what is to be- 
fall in the world of industry, of busi- 
ness, of legal readjustment of the 
conflicting claims of life and property 
or in the realm of international af- 
fairs? Will the wage earners of the 
world and of our own nation go 
quietly on with their daily tasks or 
shall we see a partial cessation of 
production, a paralysis, perhaps, of 
communication and commerce by 
some great and organized strike? Will 
credit be maintained, or will it col- 
lapse at some unforeseen touch of 
mischance carrying down fortunes, 
and leaving the business world disor- 
ganized and deprest? Shall we hold 
to our policy of minding our own af- 
fairs, or will some potent suggestions 
pass swiftly from brain to brain un- 
til an obsessed nation clamors for in- 
tervention and the vindication of a 
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dignity which excited imagination 
sees endangered? Will the nations of 
Europe keep the peace or plunge into 
devastating war? Will the republic of 
China be permitted to-.establish and 
strengthen itself, or will the eager 
power that looks enviously upon it 
trom the north take advantage otf 
weakness, and provoke a conflict 
which may affect the civilization of 
the world for generations to come? 


There are no answers to these ques-. 


tions. We make our individual guesses 
as the gambler bets on the throw of 
the dice, or the run of cards. As pes- 
simist or as optimist we look for 
trouble or we count on years of tran- 
quillity and prosperity. Some guesses 
are shrewder than others, but all 
leave the uncertainty where they 
found it. 

Perhaps it is as well so. Who 
knows? Some of the zest of life might 
disappear if we could completely fore- 
see. The spirit of adventure is fed by 
the uncertainties that time holds in 
store, as it is by the mysteries of un- 
known lands. The gambling instinct is 
as old as the human race, and as wide- 
spread as human enterprise. It is in 
a measure satisfied by this hourly 
necessity of taking our chances with 
the future. Perhaps such a necessity 
is a needful stimulant of nerve and 
courage; perhaps it- acts selectively 
upon the mind of individuals and na- 
tions, as the physical environment 
does, thereby keeping mankind alert 
and adaptable, resolute and unafraid. 

However all this may be, the fact 
bulks big in every individual life and 
in the life of each new. generation. 
We must accommodate ourselves to 
it, whether we like it or not, and move 
on into the future expecting, what- 
ever happens, to win something 
worth while in the ceaseless struggle 
for achievement. 


Profaning the Golf-Links 


Our “only living Shakespeare,” 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, has remarked 
that nothing is ever done in this 
world until people are prepared to 
kill each other if it is not done. If 
this is so, then our English furies are 
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-soon- to get the suffrage. While they 

have not yet actually put any man 
_to death, nor committed hari-kari on 
themselves, as their Japanese sisters 
-would not hesitate to do when suf- 
fering, under a fancied wrong, yet 
_they have taken the closest possible 
. Step to such sensational extremities. 
They have actually desecrated some 
golf links, by demolishing the holes in 
the putting greens. 

This is certainly lese majesté. Tho 
Englishmen are proverbially long- 
suffering and slow to wrath, it is a 
well recognized fact that they will no 
more permit their sport to be inter- 
fered with than their daily “tub.” 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, in a speech 
before the Peace Society in this city 
the other day, felicitously illustrated 
the paramountcy of sport in the 

_British scheme of things when he 
quoted the following poem: 

When I played golf the other day 

‘The German army landed. 
The English army ran away, 

The English fleet was stranded. 
It filled me with such grief and shame 
It nearly put me off my game. 


We may expect therefore that the 
gentleman of England, aptly charac- 
terized as “always just, generally 
generous and never agreeable,” and 
now goaded to the limit, will at last 
suffer their insufferable suffragets to 
-have the suffrage. 


= Scanderbeg’s Sword Needs 
Scanderbeg’s Arm 


_ Francisco I. Madero has run his 
‘race and gone to his last account. Not 
‘now the hour to make an estimate of 
his work and character. When time 
enough has past to permit of a right 
perspective, we believe that justice 
will be done his memory. That he was 
humane was proved by the fact that 
those who are responsible for his 
death were able to compass that re- 
sult because in the hour of his su- 
premacy he spared them. That he 
was democratic in his ideas of the 
proper functions and methods of 
government was evident from his 
official acts. That he understood the 
causes of his country’s abasement. 
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and saw clearly the road upon which 
her feet must be set to work out the 
redemption of the people is evinced 
by his denunciation of land monopoly 
and Cientifico graft. That he failed 
miserably in his attempt to better 
the lot of the common man is attested 
by the vivas that greeted his execu- 
tioners while his bleeding body was 
yet warm. 

The task Madero undertook was 


too great for his strength. The very . 


qualities that made him estimable 
were at the same time the cause of 
his undoing. His career in the past 
two years brings forward once again 
the question whether one can fight 
the devil otherwise than with fire. 
Had he done the evils of official mur- 
der and merciless repression he might 
have succeeded in establishing the 
constitutional liberty for which he 
gave his life. Superficially viewed, his 
life and death seem to give point to 
the doctrine that it is well to do evil 
that good may come. And yet we say 
that it is not so. And yet we contend 
that in his death he has done more 
for the ideals that swayed him in life 
than a more brutal nature would have 
accomplisht. Pity it is that his blood 
was needed to fructify the glorious 
seed he planted. Certain it is that it 
will bring forth abundantly. For not 
Madero’s weakness alone was the 
cause of his failure, nor even its prin- 
cipal cause. The unfitness for democ- 
racy of those to whom he sought to 
give democracy was the fundamental 
reason why this episode seems like 
an abortion, which is in reality a 
milestone on Mexico’s laborious up- 
ward climb. 

Another will arise to carry on Ma- 
dero’s work—one strong where he 
was weak; guarded where he was 
trustful; one who will combine dove 
and serpent in a formula better 
adapted to achieve success. But as 
Savonarola to Luther, so Madero to 
him who shall come. 


An Early Money Trust 


The fear of the money trust is not 
a new one. The alarm begun at least 
three quarters of a century ago. The 
fact appears in an incident we think 
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never before told in print, which the 
present writer heard in a domestic 
lecture on political economy over 
sixty years ago. It was, we think 
in the thirties, that the Suffolk Bank 
of Boston, since absorbed in various 
consolidations, attempted to make it- 
self a sort of clearing house for the 
banks of New England. It was a time 
of wild-cat banks, and bank bills were 
at a discount. The Suffolk Bank 
offered, to every country bank that 
would deposit with it, say, $5,000 in 
coin, to receive and redeem its bills at 
full value. 

Many banks consented; others 
refused. Among those which re- 
fused was the South Berwick Bank 
of Maine, whose president was Judge 
William A. Hayes. But the Suffolk 
Bank was a money octopus. It re- 
ceived the bills of the recusant banks 
and every week sent them back to 
be redeemed in coin. This greatly 
annoyed the banks. One day the Suf- 
folk Bank’s wagon, for there were 
no railroads then, drove up to the 
door of the South Berwick bank and 
demanded an unusual amount of coin 
which the bank did not possess. To 
fail to pay was bankruptcy. What 
could be done? The president turned 
out two kegs of big copper cents and 
began slowly counting them. Mean- 
while a swift ‘horse was driven to 
Portsmouth for aid, and before the 
coppers were counted the team re- 
turned with the needed cash. But the 
Suffolk Bank was right, and the mod- 
ern clearing house is a necessity in 
modern finance. 


The Cube Root of Art 


Since we have often sharply criti- 
cized American art of the Academy 
for its commonplaceness and con- 
ventionality, it is proper that we 
should devote a large part of this 
issue to the “Newest Tendencies,” 
whose sole unity is a common revolt 
against the dominance of academic 
tradition. But life is always more in- 
teresting than art and the visitor to 
the International Exhibition will find 
it less profitable to look at the pic- 
tures than to watch the effect of the 
pictures on the crowd. If the lens of 
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a moving picture camera had been 
thrust thru the screen-on which are 
hung the Cubist paintings, the film 
secured would have been invaluable 
for the study of “mob psychology.” 
Awe, scorn, disgust, amazement, 
pleasure, amusement, puzzlement and 
adoration are some of the expressions 
it would have caught. The  Sixty- 
ninth Regiment Armory in New York 
City is nowadays a_ battleground 
where every day from 10 a. m. to 10 
p. m. rages the eternal warfare be- 
tween neophilism and neophobia. 

It must be conceded that in one 
way the modernists have won a vic- 
tory. The critics, formerly so intoler- 
ant and dictatorial, are now quite 
completely cowed and a considerable 
proportion of the public has been 
brought into a condition where it is 
ready to swallow anything. Some 
there be who frankly express their 
contempt. Others anxiously inquire 
“Don’t you suppose the whole thing 
is a hoax? Aren’t they just trying to 
see what we will stand?” There is 


some grounds for this skepticism, for - 


the faker and the charlatan have not 
been wanting from the movement. 
One of the pictures exhibited at the 
Paris salon of modern art was proved 
to have been painted by an ass; quite 
literally in this case, for a photograph 
was afterward produced showing 
the artist at work, a donkey with a 
brush tied to his tail, swishing al- 
ternately against a canvas tacked to 
the fence and a palette held con- 
veniently near by two hilarious art 
students. 

For the most part, however, the 
sincerity and earnestness, even the 
fanaticism, of the insurgents must be 
recognized. Many of them proved 
their ability to paint “well” before 
they abandoned the thorofare that 


leads to the Academy and began to - 


paint—as they do. But self-sacrifice 
and devotion to a cause are not in any 
sense proofs of the worthiness of the 
cause. In the course of history the 
martyrs who have suffered for the 
wrong are more numerous than those 
who have suffered for the right. The 
work of these men must be judged 
upon its merits, not accepted at their 
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own valuation. Marcel Duchamp may, 
possibly, have thought he was paint- 
ing a picture of “A Nude Descending 
a Staircase,” but it does not follow 
that he did. It may be, on the con- 
trary, that the public is right in call- 
ing it “An Explosion in a Shingle 
Factory.” The proper name of a 
thing is what it is called, not what it 
was christened. The true meaning of 
a picture can be determined by a 
simple psychological test, just as the 
true meaning of musical compositions 
has been determined in this way by 
Gilman, Downey and others. It is not 
a matter for discussion, but for ex- 
perimentation. The controversy over 
the works of the Cubists and Curvists 
and the rest is after all mostly a ques- 
tion of the propriety of the catalog 
titles. Considered simply as flat 
painted canvas and not as representa- 
tions of anything in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath or in the 
waters under the earth, they would 
not have aroused opposition—nor at- 
tracted attention. They are at their 
best much the same as the pictures 
we used to see in the kaleidoscope 
kept on the whatnot shelf in the 
parlor. Picabia’s “Dancer at the 
Spring” is not half so beautiful or 
significant as a microscopic section 
of an igneous rock seen by circularly. 
polarized light thru revolving Nicols. 

The public has been brought to its 
present docile mood by the use of a 
common fallacy, perhaps the most 
common of fallacies, since it is con- 
stantly used as a weapon by revolu- 
tionists of all sorts. It consists in a 
belief that all propositions are re- 
versible, that a good rule will work 
both ways. Its application in this case 
is that “All great art is upon its first 
appearance called unnatural and ab- 
surd,” therefore “all art that is now 
called unnatural and absurd must be 
great.” The proposition in the first 
place is not so indisputable as is gen- 
erally believed and, when reverst, 
it has no validity whatsoever. Yet 
the formula sufficiently disguised will 
reduce most people to silence. There 
have always been those who found 
Raphael insipid and Botticelli gro- 
tesque, but they have rarely dared to 
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say so. These same people now may 
find Matisse ridiculous and Picasso 
ugly, but for the most part they are 
hypnotized into acquiescence. 

Much of this new art is not modern 
in any sense except the chronological. 
Men were drawing this way five 
thousand, indeed fifty thousand years 
ago. We see on some of these can- 
vases the swelled muscles of Babylon- 
ian statues, the elongated limbs and 
misplaced eyes of the Egyptian bas- 
reliefs, even the crude animals of the 
Altamira caverns. Some of these ar- 
tists have obviously taken lessons 
from Hindu and Amerind, from 
Maori and Minoan. It is all right 


-thus to hark back to primitive races 


and study their work sympathetically. 
It may well be that mankind has for- 
gotten something in the course of the 
centuries in which so much has been 
learned. But that is no reason why we 
should admire the results of this 
resurrection of dead art unless it ap- 
peals to the modern man by intrinsic 
merit. These extremists, when their 
works are not admired, or at least 
not sold, complain of the times in 
which they live and lament that they 
have appeared on earth some cen- 
turies too soon. We sympathize with 
them in this. It is our misfortune no 
less than theirs. But we cannot help 
it and we are not willing to admit 
that the world is now so old that the 
period of its second childhood in art 
has arrived. 


Our Mexican Peril 


Thus far our procedure with 
Mexico has been absolutely wise and 
right. President Taft has done 
nothing more than guard our frontier 
from invasion by the Mexican bands, 
and has prevented Americans from 
crossing the border to engage in the 
war. We do not doubt that President 
Wilson will follow the same rule. 

And yet we can see how there is 
danger. The telegram sent to the 
New York Times by Governor Col- 
quitt, of Texas, is not wholly reassur- 
ing. In it he says that he believes that 
the United States ought to intervene 
for the protection of American per- 
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‘sons and property. He says he is not 


satisfied that the President has suf- 
ficiently guarded the border, and he 
has ordered Texan militia, under his 
command and not under thé com- 
mand of the President, to proceed to 
the bank of the Rio Grande to give 
the protection that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not supplied. To be sure 
he has since recalled his troops. Now 
let us suppose that hot-headed Tex- 
ans, with the spirit of the Alamo 
in their breasts, should without or- 
ders cross the river and engage with 
Mexican troops, or should follow 
across the river some Mexican 
marauders ; or suppose the Governor 
of Texas should be himself a man of 
passion, and should listen to those 
who—and there are many such 
Americans there—have selfish inter- 
ests in favor of intervention; and 
suppose he should take the responsi- 
bility of sending his militia across 
the Rio Grande, and a fight should 
follow, there is no telling what might 
happen. It might be that then we 
could not easily escape a war with 
Mexico worse than that of 1848, a 
war that might end with the destruc- 
tion or the division of our neighbor 
republic. Much depends on the cool 
judgment of Governor Colquitt as 
well as on that of President Wilson. 


Secretary Wilson and His Work 


The passing of Secretary Wilson 
across the political field will not be 
so easily forgotten as that of many 
of the most notorious of our political - 
and official leaders. His work has 
been of a kind that will continue for 
hundreds and thousands of years to 
remind the American people of his 
splendid judgment and his pertinac- 
ity of research. If in political affairs 
he has been a blunderer for the most 
part, and has been very unwise in 
his management of such cases as that 
of Dr. Wiley, it still must be said of 
this son of the Western soil, that he 
has a breadth of vision to cover the 
whole country, to apprehend the 
needs of agriculture, and to employ 
means adequate to essential prog- 
ress. 
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Iie had predecessors, one or two, 
cf moderate adaptation to their 
work, but for the most part the 
Commissioner of Agriculture had 
been pretty nearly a total failure. 
Suddenly James Wilson took a grip 
on the problem, and accomplished so 
much during his first appointment 
that he could not be spared from a 
second; and so it has gone on until 
he has been allowed to lay the foun- 
dations of a science and art adequate 
to a rapidly growing people. Hereto- 
fore our resources had been rapidly 
exhausted, and our public property 
squandered. But the conservation of 
our natural resources has now be- 
come the great national thought, on 
which all politics turn. 

His retirement from the adminis- 
. tration (please use that word in its 
full meaning, for he has been an ad- 
ministrator in the fullest sense of 
the term) of our national industrial 
affairs does not seem to have any con- 
nection with politics in general. It 
indicates a drift. We are going to 
dissever practical labor for the peo- 
ple from political party machinery 
more and more, and the question of 
length of office will become of little 
importance where official work is 
palpably and potently of substantial 
value to the people. The rule of Sec- 
retary Wilson has been an object 
lesson to show that term of office 
does not necessarily come under 
routine rule or custom. Americans 
will not resent a third term when the 
length of time is essential to the ac- 
complishment of a great undertaking. 

Great military leaders are rare, 
but great industrial leaders are still 
more rare; and so it is that those best 
qualified to judge, not President Wil- 
son alone, but the leading workers in 
the industrial field are not easily able 
to point out the man who should be 
Secretary Wilson’s successor. Such 
a man probably exists, but it will 
require extremely keen eyes on the 
part of the incoming President to dis- 
cover him. We simply cannot have 
this magnificent machinery, which 
now girdles the globe, placed in the 
hands of an ambitious, conceited as- 
pirant for office. If Secretary Wilson 
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had not made himself conspicuous 
during the last campaign it might be 
possible to retain him still longer. He 
has been a bad politician but as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture he has been our 
ablest and wisest. 

Different persons will look at these 
twelve years of Cabinet work from 
different standpoints; to us it seems 
incomparably the chief glory of Sec- 
retary Wilson that he undertook so 
to enrich our foodstuffs from all the 
world’s storage as to make us able 
safely to double and redouble our 
population. At the same time he has 
kept the Department in steady walk- 
ing pace with the agricultural col- 
leges and all other scientific institu- 
tions. If he failed to accord full en- 
dorsement of Dr. Wiley, he certainly 
has in the field, at work not only in 
this country, but from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the mountains of . 
Tibet and the plains of Siberia, in 
Japan and Borneo and in South 
America, everywhere on the globe, 
the ablest explorers, botanists and 
agronomists, enriching our Ameri- 
can gardens, orchards and meadows. 

We venture to say that in the 
hands of Secretary Wilson’s employ- 
ees lies the key of our ability whether 
to expand continuously as a people, 
or to become a mere mass of under- 
fed human beings. Early in his ca- 
reer Secretary Wilson was met by 
the problem of a rapidly increasing 
cost of living. Our enormous Western 
plains had been cattle ranches for 
millions of beeves but were now di- 
vided up into homesteads. Lack of 
science in culture had exhausted a 
large orchard, corn, and wheat area; 
and in other ways it looked as if we 
should be short of food before the 
middle of the century. Mr. Wilson 
met the problem bluntly; and with- 
out entangling it with blackboard 
economics he set down as_ the 
national goal maximum crops from 
every tillable acre of national soil. 

He was not slow to see that this 
would require facing the American 
people toward production, instead of 
so largely using up their vitality in 
manufacturing. We must, as Jeffer- 
son said, be always an agricultural 
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people, or we must follow the Eu- 
ropean nations on the road to ex- 
haustion. Behind this must come evi- 
dently a new sort of national educa- 
tion, reaching from top to bottom of 
the whole system. This new system 
must reach every American home 
and every American school in its in- 
dustrial training; all manned with 
trained intelligence. A people trained 
to feed themselves and care for them- 
selves, and then have a surplus over 
for the rest of the globe, would be 
the ideal. 

The Department of Agriculture 
now stands, not as a mere subordi- 
nate, but as the head of. a great 
national organization, ramified every- 
where; not complete in all its adjust- 
ments, but perfecting itself with 
each generation. It has a position dis- 
tinct and unpolitical. Its definite aim 
and office is to train the American 
people to the very highest efficiency 
in caring for its inheritance. It 
should be comprehended for what it 
is worth, and should be fostered by 
further legislation. We must not ex- 
change James Wilson at the top for 
some narrow-minded bigot or politi- 
cal enthusiast. 


The Church Voice 


In the Convocation of Canterbury 
_at a late meeting four bishops spoke 
sharply of what they called the 
“church voice,” cultivated in the 
Church of England, and, we may add, 
out of it; and a resolution was past 
which provided that in future exami- 
nations for the deaconate the candi- 
dates shall be required to show that 
they have had training in the cultiva- 
tion of the natural voice. Many 
clergymen, said one bishop, have a 
very pleasant voice for ordinary 
speech, but as soon as they enter the 
pulpit they fall into this miserable 
“church voice,” and in order to pre- 
vent a stifled voice he recommended 
the simple but effective device of 
sticking a pin under the chair, point 
upward, to prevent the head falling 
jJown on the chest. 

The affected drone, or sing-song, is 
one of the occasions for the prejudice 
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which the laity often have for the 
clergy. It would seem as if in reading 
Scripture or the prayers a chanting 
tone were carefully taught, which 
runs along on a single note, without 
intonation and with a cadence at the 
end of the sentence which the hearer 
can surely anticipate. If one is to in- 
fluence a hearer he should speak, as 
the political speaker or the actor does, 
in the most natural, conversational 
manner possible, only with real seri- 
ousness. The fault can be corrected, 
as the Methodist tone of less than a 
hundred years ago has been cor- 
rected, and which, with its gushing 
utterance, has been travestied in the 
appeal to sinners, “Come ov-er to the 
Lord’s-er sid-er. One foot is in the 
grav-er, and the other is all but-er.’ 


What We May Anticipate 


We hope and anticipate from Presi- 
dent Wilson a prudently progressive 
and a safely conservative administra- 
tion. He has a magnificent chance 
before him, and responsibility must 
sober his enthusiasm and teach him 
both caution and hope. He is not an 
agitator by profession, and he will 
not fly the flag of revolt or prophesy 
revolution, altho this is very nearly 
what he has done in a chapter in his 
book The New Freedom. He thus 
warns the country: 

Nothing is done in this country as it was 
done twenty years ago. We are in the pres- 
ence of a new organization of society. Our 
life has broken away from the past. The life 
of America is not the life that it was twenty 
years ago; it is not the life that it was ten 
years ago. We have changed our economic 
conditions absolutely, from top to bottom, 
and, with our economic society, the organi- 
zation of our life. The old political formulas 
do not fit the present problems; they read 
now like documents out of a forgotten age. 

Is that true? Is it not exaggerated? 
Is it not rhetorical? Has there been 
such a change in twenty or ten years? 
Are not the bulk of our people farm- 
ers as they were then? Is not the 
number of those who run their own 
farms increasing every year? Did we 
not have the great railroad systems 
then as now? Is the factory system a 
new one? President Wilson says: 
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There was a time when corporations 
played a very minor part in our business 
affairs, but now they play the chief part, 
and most men are the servants of corpora- 
tions. 


There was no such time ten years 
or twenty years ago. Would he re- 
turn to the days when corporations 
were not and every house had its 
spinning wheel and loom? He is 
afraid to admit immigrants because 
they would be employed by corpora- 
tions. Do not we need employees as 
well as employers, and does not 
Nature distribute brains accord- 
ingly? He continues: 

The originative part of America, the 
part of America that makes new enter- 
prises, that middle class, is being more and 
more squeezed out by the processes which 
we have been taught to call the processes 
of prosperity. 

We do not see it so. If they are 
prosperous they are not squeezed out. 
It is not true of the great agricultural 
population, and the thousands of com- 
fortable homes on the outskirts of 
every city prove that the middle 
class are not squeezed out but man- 
age to find an outlet for their am- 
bition. He proceeds to dwell on the 
control of government by vicious 
business interests and governmental 
favoritism, “the most obvious being 
the extravagant tariff.” But that is 
an old story; it goes far back of 
twenty years. Woolen factories that 
sixty years ago paid twenty per cent 
dividends are now happy if they can 
pay six. 

Thus he concludes in great alarm: 


Why are we in the presence, why are 
we at the threshold, of a revolution? Be- 
cause we are profoundly disturbed by the 
influences which we see reigning in the de- 
termination of our public life and our public 
policy. Don’t you know that some man with 
eloquent tongue, without conscience, who 
did not care for the nation, could put this 
whole country into a flame? Don’t you know 
that this country, from one end to another, 
believes that something is wrong? What an 
opportunity it would be for some man with- 
out conscience to spring up and say: “This 
is the way. Follow me!”—and lead in paths 
of destruction! 


No, we know no such thing. The 
heart of our country is calm and 
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right. It is not ready for destructive 
revolution. It would listen to no such 
agitator. Such an attempt would be 
crushed very shortly. There are evils 
connected with our industrial sys- 
tem, and they are being relieved year 
by year; but the control of certain 
forms of industry by great corpora- 
tions is necessary and right, and any- 
body can get a share in them. We 
cannot go back to the ancient sys- 
tem of general small competitive pro- 
ducers. Yet there are still many such. 
The department stores have not 
squeezed out the small groceries and 
dry goods stores, as ‘every street 
shows. Governor Wilson’s cry of 
alarm was not justified, and it will 
not be mischievous, for there is not 
tinder enough to set the country 
aflame. 


In Brief 


Not yet are we going to rejoice unre- 
servedly over the courage with which Con- 
gress last week past over the President’s 
veto the act forbidding interstate commerce 
in intoxicating liquors into. States which 
forbid the use or sale of such liquors. The 
law is intended to give protection to “dry” 
States against the importing of liquors 
from other States. We suspect that some 
voted for it, believing the act would be de- 
clared unconstitutional and ineffective. The 
President who vetoed it and his Attorney 
General are good lawyers and they declare 
that it is unconstitutional because it allows 
the States to regulate interstate commerce. 
The Supreme Court must decide it, and if 
they can decide it against the President the 
prohibition States will have great reason to 
rejoice, but that result is by no means sure. 


The House has defeated the bill for the 
construction of two big battleships and has 
consented to provide for only one. That is 
just as well, for all the oratory of patriot- 
ism, yet we do not allow that it was the 
sentiment of peace which reduced the cost 
for war. It was the feeling that some re- 
duction must be made in the enormous ap- 
propriations for public buildings every- 
where; and rather than yield their local 
post offices they cut off a battleship. They 
clung to their pork. They could not give up 
a sparerib. 


The Southwestern Christian Advocate, of 
New Orleans, is the official organ there of 
the great Methodist Church, North, and is 
edited by a negro. Under the title, “Who 
Cares?” it gives a page of noble indignation 
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to the silence and tolerance of people on the 
lynching, and terrorism following, under 
which negroes live in the rural districts of 
that State. There are those who do care, 
who regard it as the greatest disgrace of 
- our country. And there are those who speak. 
One of those who lynched an innocent man 
in Houston, Miss., heard a sermon the next 
Sunday, and went home and shot himself 
dead, and left a note saying, “I am a 
murderer.” 


Governor Blease has, broken out again in 
a letter in which he says he expects to go 
to the Senate and there fight the education 
of the negro; and this is the reason: 

Giod Almighty never intended that he should be 
educated, and the man who attempts to do what 
(iod Almighty never intended should be done will 
be a failure. God made that man to be your serv- 
ant. The negro was meant to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. If He had intended him to 
be your equal He would have made him white like 
you and put a bone in his nose. 

But how about those who are pretty well 
whitened out, and have had a bone put-in 
their noses? 


Mr. Roosevelt, who has hitherto refused 
to join in any combination with another 
political party, and particularly with the 
Republicans, now consents to a coalition of 
all political parties against Tammany in the 
New York city election. That is a step in 
advance towards reason, and would nomi- 
nate and probably elect Mr. Whitman as 
Mayor; and it may foreshadow a later re- 
union of the two wings of the Republican 
party, which is what ought to be the aim of 
both. 


Germany increases heavily the perma- 
nent peace footing of her army. Then Aus- 
tria follows, strengthening so much the 
military power of the Dreibund in case of 
war. What, then, should France do but put 
new burdens of training on her citizen sol- 
diers; and now Russia does the same for 
support of the dual alliance. Thus the hate- 
ful rivalry advances in both army and 
navy, and the people pay the piper. They 
call it insurance against war. 

The fact that during the week we have 
once more no news of serious fighting in 
the war against Turkey, is evidence that 
peace is probable by the complete submis- 
sion of Turkey to the will of the powers. 
The most we have is reports of the presen- 
tation to Turkey from the allies of condi- 
tions of peace, including the cession of the 
besieged fortresses and an indemnity of 
$300,000,000. 


What a scare the English have had about 
a German dirigible flying over the tight lit- 
tle island on dark nights! 


Did they not see . 


its light, as if a secret airship on a secret 

expedition would carry a light? Was it 

Venus that they saw? Probably, and the) 

imagined they saw it move— 

And shall our planet fly? 

Then forty million British men will know the rea 
son why. 

We had heard very little of the Nicara- 
gua treaty until news was received that it 
had been approved by the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Assembly. It deserves the approval 
of our Senate. It gives the United States 
the sole right to construct an inter-oceanic 
canal, and it gives us a valuable naval base. 
and at the moderate cost of $3,000,000. 
That sort of “entangling alliance” is not 
bad. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is to be praised 
for using his wealth for purposes of scholar- 
ship. Lord Amherst, of Hackney, was a 
great collector of Egyptian manuscripts 
and monuments, and now his whole collec- 
tion has come to Mr. Morgan’s library in 
this city, and will be properly publisht. We 
regret the news of his illness in Egypt, 
where he is carrying on excavation. 


Be it noticed that the forger Grimmell, 
who was released from a New York prison 
two years ago after a surgical operation on 
his skull which it was hoped would cure his 
criminal tendencies, has been convicted of 
burglary and sent to prison again for life. 
Thus passes a kindly dream that crime is a 
disease and not a sin. 

The oddest application of the principles 
that interstate commerce under the Consti- 
tution must not be interfered with appears 
in the excellent bill just past which pro- 
tects migratory birds in their passage to 
and from the South. Don’t they cross State 
lines? Can’t they then have Federal protec- 
tion? 


The British reply to Secretary Knox’s 
note defending the unequal Canal tolls adds 
nothing and needed to add nothing to the 
argument against them. It is easy to meet 
Mr. Knox’s, assertion that Great Britain 
should wait till tolls have actually been re- 
mitted. 

The Duke of Norfolk and the other Cath- 
olics in the House of Lords voted against 
home rule for Ireland. Were they afraid 
that the Irish Catholics would oppress the 
Protestants? Are they with the Orangemen 
of Ulster? 


We are sorry for Philadelphia. Of the 
magnates charged by the Pujo Committee 
with being associates of the Money Trust 
with its center in New York, Chicago has 
three, Boston five, and poor Philadelphia 
not one. 








His All-Round Excellency, the College 
: President 


What Is Required of the Executive of an American 
Institution ef Higher Education 


By Charles Whiting Williams lis 


_ _ [That the president of a university should within three years become President of the 
United States is not surprising when we consider the character vf administrative ability 


demanded of the head of such an institution. 


Mr. Williams, having long served as assist- 


ant to President King of Oberlin, and in his travels become familiar with the workings of 
the educational machinery in all parts of the country, is able to illustrate his points with 


pertinent and amusing anecdotes.—EDITOR. | 


No wonder a great party staked its 
chances of a diploma from the elec- 
toral college and a long delayed re- 
turn to the White House on an ex- 
college president—and won! The 
number, size, quality and variety—in 
more academic language, the multi- 
tude, magnitude, essential character- 
istics and heterogeneousness—of the 
duties loaded on the modern college 
executive are enough to fit him to 
handle with ease practically any job 
of “presidenting” the country can 
furnish. 

A noted professor has set down the 
following ingredients as necessary in 
the successful college executive: “An 
inconceivable breadth of culture and 
of variegated scholastic interests, 
mingled in due proportion with the 
wisdom of a Solomon, the self- 
sacrifice of an apostle and the temper 
of an angel.” Unless both history and 
memory deceive, we have had na- 
tional executives who were not 
equipt with quite all of these quali- 
ties; but without a doubt we have 
never yet had one who did not at one 
time and another feel the need of all 
of them. 

In the White House President 
Wilson meets with a Cabinet all of 
whose members sit about the table 
on his personal invitation—and from 


it they can, likewise, be “invited” to. 


withdraw. Imagine the troubles— 
also the training in tact and di- 
plomacy—of a President compelled to 
look happy while dealing with a Cabi- 
net bequeathed him by a whole series 
of previous administrations! Yet the 
able director of a university’s des- 


tinies must endeavor to unite the 
divergent interests and enthusiasms, 
and, if possible, keep the friendly 
codperation and respect, of faculties 
and committees representing every 
conceivable degree of variation of 
age, experience; training and view- 
point. These personal relations re- 
quire the successful president “both 
to give pain and endure it.” Failure 
to give it may shortly spell an ineffi- 
cient faculty; failure to endure it 
may mean a disrupted one. Insert 
“party” for “faculty” in both in- 
stances and the suitableness of the 
same rule to politics is plain. But no 
political party ever contained in pro- 
portion to its size anything like so 
many different kinds of people as a 
university teaching force. Make a 
brave attempt to imagine how dif-. 
ferently matters are sure to be looked . 
at—and gone at—by various profes- 
sors of, say, zoology, Sanskrit, em- 
bryology, homiletics, farm fertilizers, 
pharmacology, railway engineering, 
rabbinical philosophy and swine hus- 
bandry! 

Of many educational institutions, 
the charters and by-laws, like the 
Constitution, are imperfectly adapted 
to modern conditions and leave a 
good deal,of leeway for that par- 
ticular interpretation which best 
suits.the chief officer. If his personal 
equation. is that of an Andrew John- 
son he is likely to take every pre- 
rogative in sight and try to absorb 
pretty nearly the whole organiza- 
tion into himself. On the other hand, 
if he likes detail and is not greatly in- 
terested'‘in administrative organiza- 
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tion he may find himself trying 
single-handed to care for everything. 

“Yes,” said a professor not long 
ago in one of our greatest universi- 
ties, whose executive was a famous 
scholar with rather too much liking 
for small matters, “Yes, I saw that 
there were no towels in the university 
guest chamber when I installed our 
visitor, but what could I do, with the 
president out of town?” 

With the one it is excess of ability 
and desire to command, with the 
other a lack of it, that stretches these 
men into the proportions of the ship- 
wrecked sailor whom fate had made 

At once a cook and a captain bold; 

And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bos’un tight and a midshipmite 

And the crew of the captain’s gig. 

There comes immense pressure in 
this same direction from outside. 
During the course of the year there 
are sure to be several letters asking 
the president’s personal service in 
this wise: 

My DEAR PRESIDENT BLANKER: My dar- 
ling boy will arrive on the evening train of 
the 23d. I do hope you will be able to meet 
him, as he will find it all very strange, hav- 
ing never been away from home before. 

Mrs. FONDEMOTHER. 


Even closer personal attention— 
and still more courtesy and considera- 
tion—is required when some of the 
writers of these epistles come to the 
president’s office for assurance equal 
to their fears. Said one of them to a 
well-known college head: 

“How can I be certain my son will 
not be harmed by his years here? 
Tell me!” 

“Madam,” he replied with a 
shadow of a twinkle, “you need not 
be uneasy. We guarantee satisfaction 
or we return the boy!” 

In- some cases the by-laws are 
themselves to blame. Unchanged 
from simple beginnings, they specifi- 
cally require the president himself to 
fulfil all the duties of captain, cook 
and crew, just as the early ordinance 
of Philadelphia prescribed that the 
Mayor himself personally inspect the 
town pump and the weighing of the 
baker’s loaves. But whether regu- 
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lated by charters antique or charters 
modern, few if any executive offices 
except those at Washington furnish 
so many different kinds of nuts to 
crack as a great: university. Of the 
kernels of practically all of these, 
furthermore, the president is. ex- 
pected to taste or partake more fully 
than is common elsewhere outside of 
Washington. Usually he is auto- 
matically a member, if not the chair- 
man, of all the various departmental 
faculties and of about all the im- 
portant committees. These make al- 
most every day an expanse of meet- 
ings and more meetings: at nine to 
discuss new teaching and scholarship 
methods; at ten to inspect the plans 
of three new buildings or the cre- 
dentials of thirty new teachers; at 
eleven with the agricultural or medi- 
cal or engineering faculty for deter- 
mining upon a larger site or more 
elastic admission requirements. Later 
a long session in an attempt to stretch 
a million income to meet the pressing 
needs of the various departments to- 
taling a million and a quarter, fol- 
lowed, doubtless, by another to dis- 
cover ways and means of increasing 
the endowment, etc. 

In between such meetings must be 
distributed an equally varied assort- 
ment of conferences with officers, 
teachers, and—tho in instances too 
few—students. In spite of an amaz- 
ingly close attention to details by the 
democratic tho cumbrous method of 
committees, big mistakes occasion- 
ally occur—just as elsewhere, includ- 
ing the White House. One university 
officer some years ago misread the 
figures for the grading of the campus 
and as a result misspent $50,000 for 
teams and men. Another once con- 
structed a dormitory without notic- 
ing that the stairs had to be entered 
from the cellar. Whatever and who- 
ever their cause, such blunders are 
likely to bring—in addition to ex- 
perience—much unhappiness, some 
blame, and a gray hair or two to the 
hard-working man at the top. 

To all these duties should be added 
a varying amount of money raising, 
faculty recruiting, teaching, stu- 
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dent disciplining, etc. If that were the 
complete filling of the college execu- 
tive’s day it would still be enough 
to make any imaginable field of “‘exe- 
cution” look easy and attractive. But 
that is only a part of it; for just here 
Mr. American Public steps in. He 
is, of course, the backer as well as the 
beneficiary of the whole higher edu- 
cational enterprise and he feels that 
it would be a shame not to get th: 
benefit of the president’s discernment 
on a thousand and one matters, little 
and big. In the words of one who has 
perhaps the greatest reason to know: 

“A college president will hear, dur- 
ing the course of a year, from half 
the country’s wise men and all its 
lunatics.” 

“Will you be so good,” perhaps one 
of the former writes, “as to let me 
have at your earliest convenience 
your careful judgment of the en- 
closed manuscript?” 200 typewritten 
pages. 

“May I ask you to suggest,” in- 
quires another, “a tabulated list of 
the 450 books most suitable for the 
reading of one who goes as a teacher 
to the Philippines?” 

“Supposing,” said an unknown 
woman of apparent maturity, poise 
and dignity, to a noted and most 
trustworthy chancellor, “supposing 
you were I, and had a friend with 
whom Fate and thoughtlessness had 
dealt thus and so, what advice would 
you counsel me to give her?” 

The considerate listener did his 
best to point a way out of the hy- 
pothetical dilemma. But both his fail- 
ure to do so and the actual identity 
of the supposed “friend” were made 
apparent a few days later when the 
distrest interviewer herself became a 
suicide. 

Many offices are not open to such 
visitors, and many return the manu- 
scripts and other inquiries with a 
printed “—greatly regrets that the 
press of other duties prevents,” etc. 
Yet the marvel is the number of those 
that do give, in greater or less degree, 
the desired criticism, suggestion, 
sympathy or other codperation. Prac- 
tically without exception, all the col- 
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lege heads, too, respond readily to 
the hundreds of public needs which 
are constantly calling for speeches or 
essays here and presidings there, 
counselings north and commission- 
ings south, lunchings east and din- 
ings west, with societies, clubs, com- 
missions, committees, boards, and as- 
sociations, local, county, state, na- 
tional, and international—for pur- 
poses scientific, philosophical, eco- 
nomic, civic, social, esthetic, literary, 
moral, religious, etc. 

“There is one society which I 
should like to see organized,” said a 
popular and overworked educational 
leader. “That would be the Society 
for the Prevention of Further Organ. 
izations.” 

“Fully three-fourths of my daily 
mail,” testifies one, “has nothing to do 
with my institution, tho I suppose it 
is all more or less connected with edu- 
cation, if you will make your defini- 
tion broad enough.” 

In answering the one-quarter and 
carrying on the burdens it involves, 
he is often overworked, and for it he 
is usually paid little enough. In at- 
tending to the other three-quarters 
he is still further strained, and for it 
he receives no salary at all. But he 
does get, it is to be noted, an ac- 
quaintance with just about every- 
thing people are thinking about in the 
whole country along every line—not a 
bad equipment for public office in a 
government supposed to be represen- 
tative. 

It is not surprising that, long pre- 
vious to November 5, 1912, this gen- 
eral utility man has frequently been 
promoted from the campus to the 
state capital or the foreign court, 
there to use his well-nigh universal 
experience with people and things. 
President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, at Constantinople and else- 
where; President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, at Berlin; and now his 
successor, President Schurman, at 
Athens—these and many others have 
in this way been honored and have 
honored us. 

At the same time it is not surpris- 
ing that under the pressure of such 
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varied demands not a few break down 
in health. Some others, it must be ad- 
mitted, suffer breakdowns of a sub- 
tler sort. 

“President So-and-so is a phenome- 
non,” said a keen observer recently. 
“I have seen many men lose their fine- 
ness of grain after becoming college 
heads. He seems as fine a gentleman 
as ever.” 

The public’s grading of White Uni- 
versity as better than Gray because 
of more numerous students is near 
the root of this matter of such break- 
downs. The apparently indispensable 
large investment, which, in turn, de- 
pends unfortunately upon dollars and 
cents, thus causing that love which 
may be the root of many evils for in- 
stitutions as well as men. 

But don’t be hasty with those 
stones! Suppose you were president 
of Commonlot College. Then suppose 
your athletic director urged you to 
stop playing “ringers” on the teams, 
and you couldn’t do that without 
offending an alumnus who was fur- 
nishing not only the “ringers” but 
also about $100,000 worth of new 
buildings each year. What would 
you do? In some schools it is a 
question not of new buildings, nor of 
growth of any kind, but of bare run- 
ning expenses. At a well known tho 
small college, one of the students not 
long ago told his father, a faculty 
member, that the treasurer had 
threatened to close classes to him un- 
less tuition was paid immediately. 

“Tell him,” the professor said, 
“that I will be most happy to pay it 
the moment he is able to pay me my 
salary for the past three months.” 

It is hardly too much to say that 
the constant pressure for money in 
such circumstances almost unsettles 
the mind of some of those presidents 
who must carry the burden. One such, 
in charge of a great city university, 
is reported to have called on a 
wealthy widow to make an appeal 
for a large gift less than four hours 
after her husband’s funeral. 

“T told you never to enter that door 
again without my permission!” 
roared a certain rich man whose 
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openness of heart and purse had been 
abused by one of those rightly 
called a “college beggar.” 

“Yes, I know,” was the undaunted 
reply, “and you just now called ‘come 
in’ as I knocked!” 

A considerate recipient of a con- 
siderate request from a noted execu- 
tive wrote: “I don’t care a rap about 
the need you mention, but I enclose 
$100, because any letter written by 
a person of your standing should 
never be worth less than that.” 

Less considerate—also less noted— 
was the executive who, rumor says, 
took his hat and his courage in his 
hand—leaving, notice, his “fineness 
of grain” at the door—and slyly pene- 
trated the cordon of clerks and but- 
lers into the study and the presence 
of a well known philanthropist, to 
leave later with a large conditional 
pledge! He is no doubt one—not the 
only one, by any means—of those col- 
lege builders who have grown gray 
raising great sums to meet the condi- 
tions of similar offers and who ac- 
cordingly delight to roll beneath the 
tongue of their humor the story told 
of that same philanthropist. He -is 
reported to have dreamed that he 
jauntily presented himself and his 
credentials to Saint Peter. To his 
amazement he was met thusly: 

“You -cannot enter these gates - 
without a halo. Here is a quarter of 
one; I will admit you when you have 
succeeded in raising the other three- 
quarters elsewhere!” 

There has been crying need of the 
recent efforts to spread the dollar 
pressure over several officers instead 
of one, and otherwise to lessen the 
overbreadth and overweight of the 
burdens that cause these breakdowns 
of physical and sometimes of moral 
fiber. One well known professor has 
suggested that faculties be given the 
power of the recall of presidents and 
a number of others have recently seri- 
ously proposed the abolition of the 
president altogether and the distribu- 
tion of his function and powers 
among the teachers. It is hard to see 
how matters would be cared for on 
that basis, for even now most faculty 
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members are surprisingly little inter- 
ested in administrative details not 
connected with their teaching fields. 

A considerable amount of distribu- 
tion is doubtless needed for the pro- 
tection of the president jf for no 
other reason, and is pretty surely on 
the way. It will at least greatly lessen 
the present difficulty of finding men 
to head the colleges; for it will create 
a sort of training school for the work- 
ing up and trying out of executive 
material in the staff and the faculty, 
making it no longer necessary to risk 
the welfare of an institution upon the 
chance that a noted mathematician 
will prove a successful adder of in- 
stitutional prestige. 

This distribution, while it may pos- 
sibly lessen the White House chances 
of a few, will increase them for the 
large number among whom it will 
distribute the advantage of adminis- 
trative experience and training. In 
this way it will perhaps make the 
campus even more than ever the back 
yard of the nation’s executive man- 
sion. For not only college faculties 
and trustee boards, but also the 
American people as a whole, are see- 
ing that to be a great executive— 
whether in the quadrangle, the count- 
ing-room, the city hall, the state or 
the national capital—requires — not 
only a strong, all-round, and far-see- 
ing personality, but also that this per- 
sonality be able to set itself into 
highly effectual motion. The success- 
ful executive personality, that is, is 
not the one which works single- 
handed, because of inability to obtain 
codperation or because of the disdain 
of it. Instead, it is the one which 
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makes wise and cogent use of organi- 
zation and administration in an en- 
deavor to put into actuality—whether 
in the college or the commonwealth— 
the best vision of the whole governing 
body and of all the persons and inter- 
ests which that governing body is. ex- 
pected to represent. 

President Garfield made his way 
to the White House across the cam- 
pus of Hiram College, where he was 
president for three years before en- 
tering politics. But it is particularly 
to be noted that the first person to 
clear this pathway between the two 
executive mansions of nation and col- 
lege was no less distinquished a per- 
son than Thomas Jefferson. After he 
had directed the young republic as 
President for two terms he continued 
ably to serve it as a university head. 
In both capacities he showed himself 
probably the most far-seeing and at 
the same time the most all-round 
statesman this country has ever 
known. One of his last requests was 
that on his epitaph there should be 
added to the words “Author of the 
Declaration of Independence” the 
further title of which he was almost 
equally proud: 

Founder (and Rector) of the University 
of Virginia. 


It looks like a good omen, doesn’t 
it? that the same pathway has again 
been opened up and put in good order 
by the votes of the American people 
for the use of the present leader of 
the party founded by the wide 
viewed and far viewed author, Presi- 
dent and rector. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


Retrospection 
By Ralph M. Thomson 


Unto my heart said dissonant Despair: 
“Give up—and die!” 

Then headstrong Hope, who mocks at whining Care, 
Asked: “Comrade, why?” 


The soul of me, perhaps, could never say 
How such was done; 
But on that long to be remembered day, 


Savannah, Ga. 


I fought—and won! 














Newest Tendencies in Art 


By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


[This article has special interest just now, in view of popular interes: taken in the 
current Exhibition of Modern Art, held in a New York armory, by the Association of 
American Painters and Sculptors. Our illustrations are chosen from among the canvases 
shown there; and our aim is to reproduce representative compositions—not sensational 
examples—of-the work which Mr. Mather uses as his text. “Whatever you think of this 
show,” commented one layman at the opening of the Exhibition, “our art can never be 
quite the same again!” “Mr. Mather is a professor of the History of Art in Princeton 
University. He has a deserved reputation for sanity without pedantry, and is one of the 
few art critics we know who writes common sense. He is the author of The Collectors 


and other charming books, including a study of Homer Martin.—Eprror.] 


There was an old monk of Siberia 

Who said, life grows dreary and drearier; 
So he burst from his cell; 
And emitting a yell, 

He ran off with the Mother Superior. 


This familiar epigram may have 
its stylistic defects, but it has the 
merit of explaining the surprising 
and unedifying 
adventure of its 
hero, and modern 
art is stagger- 
ing boisterously 
along untrodden 
paths because it 
has found the old 
high road intol- 
erably dull. Now 
to burst from 
your cell is 
praiseworthy or 
not, somewhat 
according to the 
sort of routine 
you are escaping, 
and, even more, 
according to the 
use you make of 
your liberty. It 
may, for ex- 
ample, be con- 
ceded that much 
recent art has 
been appalling 
dull without ad- 
mitting that the 
remedy for such dulness is the 
vivacity of Henri Matisse. Convent 
life in the case before us was evi- 
dently tedious, but the boldly won 
Mother Superior may also have 
proved a dreary or violent compan- 
ion, and the second state of the en- 
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CRUEL TREATMENT BY A CUBIST 
A Portrait Bust by Pablo Picasso (Spaniard). 


franchised monk worse than the 
first. 

To judge either the principles or 
the practice of the newest move- 
ments, Post-Impressionism, Cubism 
and Futurism, we must know some- 
thing about the aims and procedures 
of art generally. An artist is merely 
a gifted man pos- 
sessed of a strong 
and fine emotion 
which he is im- 
pelled to express 
in his chosen 
medium and thus 
communicate to 
other like feeling 
men. This strong 
and fine emotion, 
of course, grows 
out of his own ex- 
perience—in the 
case of a painter 
out of what he 
has actually seen 
—tho, of course, 
such experience 
may be variously 
recombined and 
transformed in 
memory and im- 
agination A 
painter is pri- 
marily a man of 
intense eye, find- 
ing in its obser- 
vations his keenest enjoyments, and 
possessing skill of hand to express his 
emotionalized vision in paint on a flat 
surface. But the emotionalized vision 
which he symbolizes in the visible 
picture may be of various sort. In all 
classic painting, meaning by the term 
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merely that which seems permanently 
to have won the admiration of cul- 
tured people, the vision is ustally 
composite, reflective, intellectual. The 
artist puts into his picture more than 
he ever saw or felt at any particular 
moment. All of his knowledge, of his 
repeated strenuous observation, of 
his affection and admiration, may be 
in some little pencil sketch by Ingres, 
representing merely a pretty woman. 
The work, that is, contains more of 
the artist’s personality than could be 
aroused and conveyed in a brief 
moment of intense seeing and swift 
execution. Thus a classic painting is 
never true to anything seen and felt 
by anybody at a particular place and 
instant. It derives from a sudden 
emotion, but that emotion is progres- 
sively enriched and somewhat trans- 
formed in frequent repetition and re- 
vision. So in the case of a great artist 
who grasps his picture from the first. 
In the case of a weak artist, whose 
first vision and emotion are feeble 
and uncertain, revision and repeti- 
tion mean muddling together several 
bad pictures on the same canvas. 


AS HE SEES HIMSELF 


Paul Cézanne, who paints this portrait of him- 
self, was formerly the “last word” of the radical 
in art, but now is all but a back number with those 
who run with Matisse. and his fellows. 


ALMOST A CLASSIC 


Cézanne’s painting of ‘‘A Peasant Woman with a 
Rosary” is one of his best achievements, and is 
distinguisht by less of eccentricity than the work 
of his successors. 


Much nineteenth century art repre- 
sents precisely such wobbling. 
Gradually thru the nineteenth cen- 
tury the tacit assumption that a work 
of art is a composite, a compilation 
from many experiences, was sharply 
challenged. It was asked if such com- 
pilation, being largely based on mem- 
ories, did not involve falsification? 
Close analytical study of momentary 
appearances easily proved what 
might have been assumed from the 
outset, that almost all old pictures 
were untrue to any particular im- 
pression of reality. As these particu- 
lar fleeting impressions were studied 
their fascination increased. Delacroix 
reveled in the purple tinge of 
shadows. Turner set down the keen- 
est and most tenuous hues of the 
fleeting glory of sunset. Manet was to 
frame both the doctrine and the prac- 
tice of Impressionism. The word, 
which is frequently misunderstood, 
means simply that the artist must 
come fresh to each observation, 
eliminating from his impression 
everything he knows. A single, in- 
tense moment of sight, and its swift 
unmodified record—such are the law 
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and gospel of Impressionism. Or 
more familiarly, the ideal Impression- 
ist would be a man without a memory 
seeing the world from an express 
train that never repeated its route, 
and setting down his more vivid im- 
pressions during occasional stops. 
Edouard Manet held that any sub- 
ject of a painting must be and is 
seen as so many reflecting surfaces 
which are interpreted in the brain as 
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table stains of the paint box afford 
no complete equivalent for the 
brighter lights of nature. But with 
these reservations, Manet and his 
Impressionist disciples ever sincé 
have done pictures tingling with the 
actuality of the moment, free from 
reverence for nature or man, devoid 
of all those humane qualities of 
classic. art which reside in the 
memory of the race and the individ- 


A CUBIST HOUSE 


We should expect a building of a more original 
of the Post-Impressionist portraits, but it is not 
it is—-on canvas—with anatomical structure. 

so many colored areas. To see these 
areas accurately is the whole of ar- 
tistic vision, to find tolerable equiva- 
lents for these colored areas in 
patches of paint on the canvas, the 
whole of good artistic technique. In 
short, nothing beyond the facts of a 
particular experience of sight was to 
have any significance for art. Of 
course, the absolute isolation of any 
visual experience is impossible, and 
obviously the mere mineral and vege- 


type to be designed for the unconventional people 
so safe to take liberties with brick and stone as 


ual. It was somewhat but not quite in 
the spirit of Impressionism that 
Whistler used to declare that his 
finest portrait was merely an ar- 
rangement in grays, the fact that the 
subject was his lovely and venerable 
mother being artistically negligible. 

And this word arrangement calls 
up a mood that has grown powerfully 
alongside of Impressionism, namely, 
preferential vision—the artist’s right 
to see in nature only what interests 
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him, neglecting the rest. Something 
of this freedom there has always been 
in the art of painting; the mere fact 
that the color scheme of every painter 
is individual implies such liberty. But 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century this liberty, like many others, 
was to be prest to the extreme. 
Whistler’s symphonic color schemes 
are famous; nature merely suggests 
them. But that sunstruck phase of art 
represented by Claude Monet and his 
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bright color together, leaving their 
mixture to the spectator’s eye. This 
art, being concentrated on the prob- 
lem of light and air, is careless about 
subjects and composition. Any object 
serves the Luminist’s end so long as 
it absorbs or reflects light interest- 
ingly. . 

After the Luminism of Monet, Sis- 
ley, and Pisarro, younger painters 
tried to organize schematically the 
laying of color on the canvas. Where 








THE POTATO-DIGGERS 
From the painting by Vincent Van Gog) (Hollander). 


followers is the most interesting ex- 
pression of preferential vision. Monet 
is a notable specialist in sunlit air. 
Finding that the fullest expression of 
irradiated atmosphere is incom- 
patible with explicit representation 
of the reflecting objects, he lets the 
objects go or reduces them to penum- 
bral vagueness. Incidentally the Lu- 
minists invented a new method to sug- 
gest the vibrancy of light. Black is 
discarded because it is inert, and the 
painting is made by laying strokes of 


the Luminists had laid the strokes 
with some regard to the form of the 
object, getting the desired optical 
mixture by instinct or experiment, 
the Neo-Impressionists, as the new 
men were soon to be called, practiced 
a perfectly uniform dot, or blob, and 
studied scientifically the results of 
color juxtaposition. Thus technique 
became a shade more unnatural, and 
Luminism endeavored to assume the 
pretensions of a science. 

Meanwhile the vagaries of pref- 





A NUDE DESCENDING A STAIRCASE 
It is with trepidation that we sree a picture of, this title to readers of THe INDEPENDENT, but 


anyone who finds his morals impaired by contemplation of this picture, however intent, may bring suit 
for damages against the artist, Marcel Duchamp. 
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erential vision increased. After the 
decorative playfulness of Monticelli, a 
fantastic and charming genius, there 
followed men who preferentially saw 
only purple in the world, those who 
favored black and gray. Some, like 
Carriére and Mathys Maris, chose to 
see the world and men veiled in 
pearly mist. Guillaumin and Van 
Gogh saw landscape as fiercely pal- 
pitating color. Paul Gauguin sought 
out the harshest contrasts to express 
his vision of barbaric life. Cézanne 
accepted generally the broken primary 
colors of the Luminists, while striv- 
ing to get with this difficult and in- 
adequate technique the maximum ef- 
fect of solidity and mass. In short, 
for fifty years painting became con- 
stantly more highly specialized, fur- 
ther away from average human con- 
cerns, more unlike both nature itself, 
as perceived by the ordinary man, 
and even more unlike the world of 
the classical painters which the aver- 
age man had been trained into ac- 
cepting as natural. Evidently the way 
was being prepared for that complete 
breach with nature which is the 
avowed program of the latest paint- 
ing. But before we turn to the Post- 
Impressionists and the rest it may be 
well to remind ourselves that the 
great painters of the last century, 
Corot, Constable, Millet, Rousseau, 
Puvis, stand singularly apart from 
this progress. They are frank tradi- 
tionalists, learning much from the 
past, merely refining upon the usual 
procedures of classic painting. And it 
should be further remarked that the 
movement we have been observing 
swings from a social conception of 
art, under which the artist and the 
ordinary man agree in a way of ob- 
serving and enjoying nature, to a 
highly individualistic ideal under 
which the artist is a law unto him- 
self. More concretely, the classic 
ideal places value in the whole per- 
sonality of the artist, including his 
trials and errors, memories and 
thoughts, while the Impressionistic 
ideal sets value in his particular im- 
pulses and their expression. His duty 
is to keep these impulses apart; to 
gratify them to the full; to keep 
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memory out because it dulls the edge 
of instant sensation. 
But at least all individualistic doc- 
trines till very lately admitted a kind 
of authority in nature. Suppose my 
isolated mood to be the only artistic 
motive or value, at least it is nature 
or some aspect of nature by which my 
mood is evoked. It is the distinction 
of Post-Impressionism to have re- 
tained the theory of the isolated ecsta- 
tic state, but it is now supposed 
to be complete within the personality 
itself. Nature does not come in at all, 
being merely a disturber of the 
authentic inward emotion. The Post- 
Impressionist boils within and over- 
flows upon the canvas without any 
aid from outside, just as a sufficiently 
enterprising and self-centered silk 
worm might convert himself into fish- 
ing gut by raveling out his own in- 
sides. Such is the doctrine of Matisse 
and his followers. “We express our- 
selves immediately in paint,” is their 
cry; “and our forms and colors are 
not those of nature, but those of our 
own inner emotions.” In such a view 
lies either lamentable self-deception 
or utter charlatanry. All experiences 
in a life are knit together. Memory 
cannot wholly be inhibited. Psycho- 
logically there is no such thing as this 
isolated emotion in the void. So the 
Post-Impressionist is forced to simu- 
late it. What he actually does is 
merely to search the remoter, odder, 
more unlikely parts of his experience 
of nature, and render them with a 
coarseness and vehemence which is to 
be read as spontaneity. You may see 
just what emotional immediacy comes 
to in the Matisse portrait here repro- 
duced. We have wilful if powerful dis- 
tortions, a childish symbolism, fairly 
appalling ugliness. I sometimes wish 
the oversubtle and world-wearied 
esthetes who welcome the shock such 
a work undoubtedly produces could 
bring to their appreciation of art the- 
common sense they use in their ordi- 
nary living. So far as Post-Impres- 
sionism rests on a desperate strug- 
gle for originality and a false theory 
of the emotions it is a negligible 
eccentricity which will soon run its 
course. Yet no such revolution is ut- 
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terly vain. This one represents an 
honest and justifiable disgust with 
the tameness and nullity of much 
academic painting. No one can be 
more aware of the extent and oppres- 
sion, of this standardized dulness 
than a professional critic of modern 
art. But if it comes to choosing be- 
tween a quiet bore to whom eyes and 
ears may be shut and a blatant guest 
who insists on a hearing, a sensible 
man may well prefer the bore. Be- 
tween a steady course of being bored 
academically or Post-Impressionistic- 
ally I should unhesitatingly choose 
the former. Since Post-Impression- 
ism is incessantly experimental, and 
insists on the most succinct methods, 
some technical improvements may 
well ensue, if almost by chance. A 
franker use of color, certain simple 
formulas for mass, a bolder deco- 
rative sense—these are hints that 
many of our well trained painters are 
quietly taking from the Post-Impres- 
sionists. Yet I feel that all such gains 
in detail come to very little indeed so 
long as art is unguided by any sound 
social tradition and left the prey of 
boisterous and undisciplined per- 
sonalities. And I should perhaps add 
that the element of sincerity, which 
one may admit in the leaders of the 
movement, is signally lacking in the 
rank and file. If emotion be individual 
and unique, it is odd indeed that so 
many youngsters are venting them- 
selves in the precise cacography and 
cocochromy of Henri Matisse. Much 
of the queerness of the work means 
merely changing old models for new, 
going to barbaric instead of to classic 
examples. Of course the view is pos- 
sible that Post-Impressionism is 
merely the harbinger of universal 
anarchy. But since art movements 
usually have followed their social 
causes rather tardily, it seems more 
reasonable to believe that we have to 
do, not with impending revolution. 
but merely with a particular and 
transient form of eccentricity which 
began twenty-five years ago in liter- 
ature with the Symbolists. 

I have dwelt upon Post-Impression- 
ism somewhat at length because it 
grows directly out of the individualiz- 


ing tendencies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is a gaudy and ill-favored 
plant, but at least it has roots. So 
much can hardly be said for Cubism 
and Futurism, which are more or less 
hoaxes. The single ascertainable no- 
tion behind Cubism is that finer ef- 
fects, particularly of mass, may be 
attained by choosing a single and uni- 
form unit of expression, preferably 
the cube. Thus a picture becomes vir- 
tually a construction in solid geom- 
etry. The practice is an extension of 
the theory of the uniform touch 
which we have already noted as the 
rule among Neo-Impressionists. Thus 
a Cubist portrait resembles a pile 
of overlapping slabs, or a somewhat 
disorganized kaleidoscopic image. 
After some delay the cubes will 
organize themselves into vague 
masks which take their place in 
depth as in a basaltic cave. An 
intent observer of a pile of bricks 
or of the shattered face of a 
cliff might get similar illusions of 
faces and of depth. In fact, the whole 


IN MADRAS RED 


This Matisserie is one of the canvases which 
expresses with a vengeance “the art of men who 
have had the courage to shun with scorn effete 
sentiment, the pretty as well as the petty, . . 
the cheap confectionery that dealers so easily 
sell.” But Matisse has evidently scorned Nature 
as well as “effete sentiment.” 





A RED VISION OF TERPSICHORE 


This painting of “Dancers at the Spring,” by Francis Picabia, seemingly tries to convey in color 
and form a figure of speech rather than an actuality. 


theory seems to be based on those 
simple forms in text books of psychol- 
ogy which, according to the attention, 
come forward or go back. To this the 
Cubists add decorative color. I believe 
Picabia refuses to be classed with the 
Cubists. At least his polyhedrons in 
the picture of the Dance, executed 
largely in tints of scarlet, place him 
among the geometers. It is conceiv- 
able that an occasional Cubist, like 
Picasso, their leader, may believe in 
this geometrical mode of expression, 
but in the main this perversely in- 
genious work seems a mere hoax of 
mechanical draftsmen. 

The exact doctrines of Futurism I 
do not pretend to understand; in fact 
the movement is perhaps too uncom- 
promisingly revolutionary to admit 


of doctrines. But I do know that the 
movement was worked up about six 
years ago by a shrewd young Mi- 
lanese journalist, who skilfully used 
the most modern methods of self-ad- 
vertisement. In a general way Signor 
Marinetti advised the razing of old 
Venice and the finding of beauty in 
the factory chimneys, which are be- 
ginning to rise from the lagoon. Then . 
the Campanile fell, and in spite of the 

Futurists was réerected. This group, 
which is unfortunately not repre- 
sented in the Armory exhibition, 
shows a common tendency to re- 
solve the isolated action, which has 
hitherto been the subject of art, into 
penumbral suggestions of what went 
before or followed. This is said to 
be a philosophic assertion of the fact 
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that human experience is a continu- 
ous flux and not to be divided into 
separate states. The pictures give 
much.the effect of a fever delirium or 
of a kaleidoscopic image, the units of 
which are detached portions of the 
human frame. Often the Futurists 
employ geometrical procedures akin 
to those of the Cubists. Such an effect 
we see here pictured in Duchamp’s 
Nude going down stairs. It should be 
noted that his procedure, tho he is 
not connected with the Futurist 
group, combines something of their 
ideas with those of Cubism. The pic- 
ture is ingeniously constructed. One 
seems to see the shifting edges of a 
gigantic pack of cards spread open. 
Conceivably if one descended a circu- 
lar staircase until dazed the steps 
might form this confusing image 
before his bewildered eyes. Some 
such thing I take to be the artistic 
theme of the picture. Poe might have 
‘got a thrilling paragraph out of the 
motive of a staircase curling away 
endlessly before faltering feet. 

And here, perhaps, lies the fallacy 
of the whole recent movement—so far 
as it is at all sincere. In the desperate 
research of novelty, themes that 
might serve a minor purpose in lit- 
erature are promoted to major use 
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~ in the art of painting. An exact de- 


scription of a distorted and toadlike 
nude by Matisse would perhaps not 
offend the mind; the picture does of- 
fend the eye. Conceivably Picabia’s 
Dance could successfully be put into 
words, &s an extravaganza, the red 
limbs of the dancer-being likened to 
incandescent ingots. Such a metaphor 
would make an appeal to the imagina- 
tion that the picture lacks. In short, 
so faras Post-Impressionismand Cub- 
ism are notmeré sham they seem to 
me an-insidiews rebirth of the old fal- 
lacy of the literary picture. Only the 
models have-changed. The Mid-Vic- 
torian literary picture-4vas nourished 
on harmless anecdote, the Post-Im- 
pressionist or Cubist picture is 
spawned from the morbid intimations 
of symbolistic poetry and distorted 
Bergsonian philosophy. In fact, the 
unwholesomeness of the new pictures 
is their most striking and immediate 
condemnation. Where the critic notes 
a forced and hectic mixing of pic- 
torial and literary values, the layman 
may well dismiss on moral grounds 
an art that lives in the miasma of 
morbid hallucination or sterile exper- 
imentation, and denies in the name of 
indiyidualism values which are those 
of society and of life itself. 


Princeton, N: J. -- ~ 


The Exhibition 


By Harry Kemp 


I cannot shake away their wild control; 


Their colors still go roaring thru my soul, 

Splurges of golds, and reds, and blues, and greens, 
Huge malformed arms and legs, translunar scenes, 
Strange cubes evolving into half-guessed forms, 
Cyclones of green, and purple rainbow-storms. 

Thus artists on huge Jupiter might paint 

(Or some mad star beyond the earth’s constraint) 
Maelstroms of limbs, great eyes that flame in gloom, 
Moons red as blood, and sunsets husht with doom, 
Malignant faces, pink sands, yellow flesh— 

And every picture stabs the eye afresh! 

Some madly launch in space, but, here and there, 

A touch is seen that masters could not spare. 

You go out with a whirlwind in your head. 

The thing, at least, is not inert and dead; 

There’s life and motion there, and rending force, 
Color-Niagaras thundering on their course, 

Power that breaks like a great wave in spray— 
And what it means we’ll let Tomorrow say! 


New York City. © 

















The Backward Nation 


By Count Albert Apponyi 














[The article by Theodore Marburg on “The Backward Nation,” publisht June 20, 
1912, attracted widespread interest and elicited a large number of letters, a selection of 
which appeared in our issue of November 7, 1912. The following additional letter, re- 
ceived too late to be included in that symposium, deserves publication by itself because 
of its application to the present Balkan crisis. The opinion of the distinguisht Hungarian 
statesman on this subject is of especial value, as he has for years been one of the leaders 
of the nationalist party in the defense of the.rights of the Magyars against the aggres- 
sions of the dominant partner in the dual empire, and he has also championed the peace 
movement, in the. interests of which he made a tour of the United States in 1911.— 


Ev1ror. | 


Bupapest, Hungary, January 13, 1913. 


DEAR MR. MARBURG:—Kindly ex- 
cuse my being so late to answer your 
most interesting letter. The distracted 
state of my country, torn by the ani- 
mosities of a constitutional conflict, 
while the possibility of a foreign en- 
tanglement threatens her from with- 
out, makes it almost impossible for 
me to give much attention to inter- 
national problems. Nevertheless 1 


shall give you my impression of your 


scheme as well as I can under cir- 
cumstances so unfavorable for quiet 
brain work. 

What you suggest is that the “en- 
lightened powers,” big and small, 
should combine to enforce, by peace- 
ful means if possible, the reign of 
justice, humanity, fairness to for- 
eigners on the territory owned by 


“backward nations.” They should ap--. 


point a commission for that purpose, 
whose action would be disinterested, 
precisely because it contains repre- 
sentatives of all the enlightened 
powers and not only of such among 
them as happen to be interested in 
the affairs of a particular backward 
nation. It would probably secure 
peace in most cases, because no back- 
ward nation would dare to resist the 
joint applications of so many powers 
and because the particularly in- 
terested ones among the latter would 
be prevented from quarreling about 


their claims, the whole question being 


lifted“up into the higher domain of 
principle. 
It is certainly a fascinating idea, 
tho its application does not seem_pos- 
sible—as you own yourself—to the 


case of bigger backward. nations. But 
even within its limits the scheme is 
beset with difficulties, some of which 
I shall try to point out. 

To begin with: the classification of 
nations into enlightened and back- 
ward ones is not easily effected in 
a way to command general recogni- 
tion. There are degrees of enlighten- 
ment and of backwardness; it is often 
a question of composition. The Balkan 
states, for instance, claim moral supe- 
riority as compared to Turkey and 
upon the whole, for some of them at 
least, I am ready to. admit the claim, 
tho I am afraid their methods of 
warfare do not warrant their inclu- 
sion in the list of enlightened nations, 
in the absolute sense of the word. 
Where, then, is the line to be drawn, 
and who is to draw it? On your own 
hemisphere you: seem to hesitate in 
the case of all South American repub- 
lics, Argentina and Chile excepted. On 
what principle is this preliminary 
question to be decided? d 

My second difficulty is the question 
of ‘disinterestedness. You anticipate 
that it would be an offspring of the in- 
stitution devised ; I rather think thaf 
the working of the institution presup- 
poses disinterestedness. Those powers 
which have, or think they have, some 
national interest in the affairs of a 
particular backward nation—maybe 
a vital one—will hardly renounce 
their claims because an. international 
commission gives a decision against 
them. To begin with, they will chal. 
lenge the impartiality of the commis. 
sion’s verdict. Who on earth is im-. 
partial in any question whatever? In 
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the present Balkan tangle, for in- 
stance, Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
to some extent Italy are the interested 
powers; Germany and France have 
no sort of national interest in the 
affair; still in every Balkan question 
Germany sides with Austria-Hungary 
and France with Russia, because 
their general policy prompts them to 
do so. I do not mention England,- be- 
cause her position is too complicated 
to be explained in a few words. The 
really impartial nations in the present 
case would be the smaller ones: Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Holland, the Scan- 
dinavian states. But can anyone who 
knows Europe suppose that the great 
powers would submit to the dictates 
of the small ones? America’s inter- 
vention, on the other hand, might find 
itself faced by some sort of European 
Monroe Doctrine. 

It is precisely the impossibility of 
grouping interested parties into disin- 
terested action which has caused the 
failure of European diplomacy to 
prevent the outbreak of the present 
Balkan war. For years and years the 
powers seemed to agree with each 
other on the status quo formula; 
but this was an insincere formula and 
a mock agreement. Everybody knew 
that the actual state of things in Tur- 
key was unbearable; everybody knew 
that Turkey was organically unable 
to effect reforms for the benefit of her 
non-Mahometan subjects, and sstill 
everybody pretended to make her ef- 
fect them, because everybody foresaw 
the conflict that would arise when 
Turkey collapst. What the powers 
were agreed upon was simply to post- 
pone as long as possible the hour of 
actual conflict among them. Now the 
Balkan states took the matter in hand 
and fought successfully on behalf of 
their Christian and racial brethren. 
Was there any peaceful solution of 
the problem within ‘the limits of pos- 
sibility, since Turkey neither could re- 
form, nor would renounce any part of 
her territory? I own to feeling baf- 
fled in my pacifist creed by the pres- 
ent Balkan crisis. I do not see how 
results, essential from the standpoint 
of superior justice, could have been 
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obtained in the present case without 
war. 

Still I see the perils of violence, 
even when used for a moral purpose. 
The victorious Balkan states seem on 
the verge of a quarrel over the spoils; 
they seem averse to granting to Al- 
bania the independence they claimed 
for their racial brethren. The great 
powers, on the other hand, while as- 
serting their right to revise and 
finally to settle the territorial ar- 
rangements on the Balkans, are bent 
on compromising or on enforcing, as 
it may happen, their special interests, 
rather than on keeping the Balkan 
states within the limits of justice and 
humanity. 

The present Balkan case is most il- 
lustrative of the difficulties which be- 
set your project. Still I congratulate 
you on having devised it and on hav- 
ing opened thereby discussion con- 
cerning the more arduous section of 
the peace problem; the securing of 
a peaceful solution of conflicts for the 
settlement of which no juridical prin- 
ciple exists, which cannot be con- 
structed into a clear question of right 
or wrong. I pointed out this difficulty 
in my lectures delivered last year in 
America; I called the attention of my 
audiences to the fact that, while there 
is a growing willingness to submit in- 
ternational disputes of a juridical na- 
ture to arbitration, it is as yet hardly 
conceivable that a nation should 
renounce claims founded on interests 
conflicting’ with interests because 
somebody declares that her doing so 
seems fit from the standpoint of supe- 
rior wisdom. It was conflicts of this 
kind which President Taft had in 
view, when even he, while making a 
bold advance. toward obligatory 
arbitration, while dropping the “na- 
tional honor and vital interests” 
clause, still admitted the existence of 
non-arbitrable cases. We have, in 
theory at least, a tolerably well de- 
vised international judicial institu- 
tion, for cases which a judge can de- 
cide; but we have nothing, not even 
a theory, for the peaceful solution of 
non-arbitrable cases. Your scheme is 
the first step toward the making of 
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such a theory; the idea is launcht, 
discussion must ripen it. My present 
remarks have no other object but to 
bring into evidence the importance of 
your suggestion and to promote its 
development into a most valuable ad- 
dition to the pacifist system. 
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I leave it entirely with you to judge 
whether these remarks deserve pub- 
lication. In any case believe me to be 
in grateful remembrance of your and 
your countrymen’s kind hospitality, 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT APPONYI. 


Irish Plays and Players 


By Warren Barton Blake 


|The enduring popularity of the Abbey Theatre players, presenting the works of John 
M. Synge, W. B. Yeats,.Lady Gregory, Bernard Shaw and other playwrights, has been 
attested by their reception on their second visit to Chicago and New York. They are now 
ac.ing in the latter city, and there has been no endeavor so far to repeat last year’s hos- 
tile demonstrations on the part of certain Irish societies ——EpIrTor. ] 


Two years ago people were still un- 
decided as to the pronunciation of the 
name Synge—those of them, that is, 
who had ever seen or heard it. To- 
day they know that it rimes with 
bring, and is not to be spoken, as 
one churchman would have it, a la 
francaise. Synge and the Irish thea- 
ter have, indeed, become a stereotypt 
subject of discussion; a subject polit- 
ical and religious as well as literary; 
a subject bruited wherever there are 
reviews and bluestockings ‘and news- 
papers; the subject of several books 
publisht in Ireland and England and 
America; even the subject of disser- 
tations in academic Paris. Synge has 
also been interpreted by players of 
his own and other nationalities in 
London, Stratford, New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities, as he had been, 
still earlier, on the continent of 
Europe. Synge remains the greatest 
dramatist of the Irish literary move- 
ment, even tho the latest historian of 
that movement can write that, with- 
out Mr. Yeats, the new Irish drama 
“would not have amounted to much” ; 
that “Synge had not been, Lady Greg- 
ory would not have written her 
farces and folk-histories, the younger 
playwrights of Cork and Belfast 
would have written plays very other 
from those they have written.’’* 

Mr. Weygandt is, I believe, an in- 
structor in the University of Penn- 





*Irish Plays and Playwrights. By Cornelius 
Weygandt. 314. With illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton-Miffiin Company. $2. a 


sylvania. He has, at any rate, writ- 
ten a book at once comprehensive and, 
to anyone with some prior knowledge 
of the field, interesting: a volume 
which brings together more valuable 
material, from the historical stand- 
point, than any other dealing with 
the subject; a volume which is most 
sensible and balanced as a literary 
appreciation. There was a place for 
just this book, which is deficient only 
in color and distinction of style. De- 
cidedly friendly .to the work of Synge, 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, Douglas Hyde, 
and the other standard-bearers of 
Ireland renascent, Mr. Weygandt is in 
no sense hysteric or exaggerated in 
his sympathetic interpretation of 
their ideals and achievements. His 
book is that of a scholar not out of 
joint with his times, but capable of 
applying taste and learning to what 
seems, momentarily, the most notable 
contemporary performance of the 
English-singing muse. If in a ram- 
bling commentary upon his book I ig- 
nore his comment on George Moore, 
his digression on William Sharp, and 
many other chapters, that is only be- 
cause it suits my own convenience so 
to do. 

It has been a favorite reproach of 
the detractors that the Irish play- 
wrights are not truly Irish. Priestly 
critics and others have dubbed Mr. 
Yeats an imitative Maeterlinck; one 
of them, at least, has with less plausi- 
bility associated Lady Gregory and— 
of all names !—Ibsen. Synge has been 
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hailed as an echo of Loti, because 
there is a hint of the Iceland Fisher- 
man in the dramatic narrative Riders 
to the Sea. Baudelaire’s. name has 
been dragged in, too—an analogy 
never made convincing, least of all 


in Mr. Turquet-Milnes’s pretentious - 


monograph.* There is just this much 
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of reproach, in the estimation of many 
patriotic Irishmen, that Mr. Martyn learned 
his art of Ibsen, and Mr. Yeats a part of 
his of M. Maeterlinck, but that attitude is 
as unreasonable as that which would re- 
proach the Irish Industries Organization 
Society for studying Danish dairy farms or 
Belgian chickeries. . . It is in char- 
acter, in ideals, “‘n atmosphere, in color, 


A VIOLENT SCENE IN A VIOLENT PLAY 


“Birthright,” 


by T. C. Murray, might have for its subtitle, 
brothers here are the central figures; the parents are trying to restrain their jealous anger. 


“A Tragedy of Brotherhood.” The 
In fact, 


however, it is the parents no less than the brothers who are responsible for the murder which ends the 


lece. 
ynge’s “Playboy.” 


justice in all these attempts at lit- 
erary comparison: none of the Irish 
authors has been wholly ignorant of 
Scandinavian pessimism and French 
technique. But there has been no lit- 
tle distortion of the truth to fit the re- 
quirements of special pleading. Mr. 
Weygandt expresses the common- 
sense view when he writes: 

The drama of the Celtic renaissance is of 


an ancestry as mixed as is that of the 
people of Ireland themselves. It is a matter 





*The Influence of Baudelaire in France and 
England. By G. Turquet-Milnes. Pp. 300. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. Cf page 249. 


The second figure from the left is that of Fred O’Donovan, who also plays the title part in 


that drama must be native, and in color and 
atmosphere, in ideals and in character, the 
Abbey Theater drama is Irish. 

It is, as a matter of fact, no less natively 
Irish than the Elizabethan drarra is natively 
English; it is really. more native, for no 
part of it of moment veils its nationality 
under even so slight a disguise as “the 
Italian convention” of that drama. The new 
Irish drama is more native ‘in -its stories 
than is the Elizabethan drama, as these 
stories, even when they are stories found in 
variant forms in other countries, are given 
the tones of Irish life. iv 

Mr. Weygandt’s question whether 
poetry has not lost more than drama. 
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has gained in Mr. Yeats’s preoccupa- 
tion, in recent years, with stage plays 
need not detain us at this moment. 
Mr. Yeats’s work, 
wild thought - 
Fed on extravagant poetry, and lit 
By such a dazzle of old fabulous tales, 


deserves study for and by itself, 
rather than the mere passing word 
which might here be accorded. Tho 
Yeats it is who, more than any other, 
has given the impetus to other poets 
and playwrights, it is Synge’s dra- 
matic work that dominates the reper- 
tory of the Abbey Theater, both 
directly and thru its disciples, and 
Synge’s work is, fortunately, better 
known than that of any of his fellow- 
workers. 

The acting of these Irish plays is, 
today, as absorbing a question as their 
nationality and their authorship, for 
the Dublin. players who served as 
their interpreters last season—win- 
ning golden opinions and cat-calls and 
carrots, according to the religious 
and literary credo of their auditors— 
‘are once more with us. Mr. Wey- 
gandt’s praise of these players is 
equally warm and deserved. “One 
need not say that the Irishman is a 
born actor; all the Celts are,” he 
writes, “famed for ‘the beautiful 
speaking’; for eloquence; for powers 
of impersonation; for quick changes 
of mood; tor ease in running the 
gamut of the emotions.” The critic 
aptly quotes—and the quotations 
made in this book furnish a great part 
of its value—a passage written by 
Mr. Yeats eleven years ago: 


The other day I saw Sarah Bernhardt 
and De Max in “Phédre,” and understood 
where Mr. Fay, who stage-manages the 
National Theatrical Company, had gone 
for his model. For long periods the per- 
formers would merely stand and pose, and 
I once counted twenty-seven quite slowly 
before anybody on a fairly well-filled stage 
moved, as it seemed, so much as an eye- 
lash. It was the most beautiful thing 
I had ever seen upon the stage, and made 
me understand, in a new way, that saying 
of Goethe’s which is understood everywhere 
but in England, “Art is art because it is 
not nature.” 


Lest this last phrase prove mislead- 
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ing, I hasten to add Synge’s remark 
that “All art is a collaboration,” 
Synge’s own collaborators in dialog 
being a whole peasantry—poor in dol- 
lars, but rich in words and in imagi- 
nation. And tho the art of Synge 
is, in spite of his critics, notably na- 
tional, it is, with the best of the work 
of his fellow-countrymen, far from 
being exclusively national. “After all, 
there is but one race—humanity,” as 
some one says in The Bending of the 
Bough. Is it not this same George 
Moore who writes: “Art must be 
parochial in the beginning to become 
cosmopolitan in the end’’?. 

As it is with Synge, so is it with his 
interpreters, the players. Tho Mr. 
Weygandt can write that “the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of their art 
is naturalness,” that naturalness is, 
as we have seen, founded upon expe- 
rience. Knowing full well “the types 
of the folk plays, and even the charac- 
ters who are not types,” and them- 
selves free of the paralyzing stage 
conventions, their work marks a 
sharp reaction against the unneces- 
sarily exaggerated gesture and mean- 
ingless physical agitation with which 
actors in sophisticated» London and 
New York have commonly tried to 
veil the artifice or emptiness of their 
stage plays. There is a fine fusion of 
photographic réalism and poetic im- 
agination in the new kind of theater. 
Very properly was their art developt 
in the little city of Dublin, the authors 
of the plays which were its medium 
holding London to be “too large, too 
old, and too wealthy to permit of any 
new artistic movement.” “We have 
turned our backs upon London,” 
wrote one of them in 1900, “as men 
turn their backs on a place which 
has ceased to interest them.”* And 
Mr. Yeats added: 

Our movement is a return to the people, 
like the Russian movement of the early 
seventies. Plays about ‘drawing- 
rooms are written for the middle classes of 
great cities, for the classes which live in 
drawing-rooms, but if you would uplift the 
man of the roads you must write about the 





*George Moore in the preface to The Tale of a 
Town, the play known in America as The Bending 
of the Bough. E> 


ols 


roads, or about the people of romance, or 
about great historical people. 


The actors and actresses who first 
clothed these plays “of the road, of 
romance, or of the great historical 
people,” with flesh and blood were 
amateurs gathered together in a little 
hall in Camden street, Dublin. Ten 
years ago the playwrights themselves 
lent a hand in the actual performing 
of their plays, and A= might be seen 
as one of his own Druids, or Padraic 
Colum would carry a spear. It was 
not until 1904, when Miss Horniman, 
patroness of the Manchester Reper- 
tory Theater, gave her generous sup- 
port (now discontinued) that the 
Dublin enterprise was:placed upon a 
professional basis. Few of the orig- 
jnal players remain, but something 
of their loyalty endures, along with 
all their wholesome enthusiasm and 
local flavor. The voices which utter 
the plays of the roads,-the messages 
of mystery, the blendings of irony 
and passion, that constitute the 
Irish repertory, are voices which give 
point to the old saying that Dublin 
English is the richest and fullest and 
best English of all. There is, of course, 
a considerable variation between dif- 
ferent members of the company, and 
one might end by finding some of the 
voices, charming as they are, monot- 
onous in their very music; yet when 
would one weary of Mr. Arthur Sin- 
clair’s gust6; or of Miss Sara Algood’s 
deep tones? Says Mr. Weygandt: 


The most beautiful English that I have 
ever listened to is the English of Synge as 
spoken by Mr. O’Donovan in Christy’s 
“romancin’” to Pegeen Mike in the third 
act of The Playboy. His voice, full and 
mellow by nature, and in perfect control, 
responds to all the many changes of emotion 
that the part demands, the unmatched 
rhythm of the prose rendered as he renders 
it carrying one clean out of one’s self as 
one listens. It is only when one comes to 
one’s self on the curtain-fall that one fin’s 
one’s self wondering, Can this be prose? 
Surely never before was prose, English 
prose, as beautiful to the ear as English 
verse. 


The achievement of the Irish play- 
ers with a body of material created 
for them by Irish playwrights with- 
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in the last decade, or a little more, is 
notable indeed. Mr. Weygandt re- 
minds us that in 1892 Miss Jane Bar- 
low, writing of English literature in 
Ireland, found it “difficult to point out 
any quarter of the horizon as a prob- 
able source of rising light.’”’ But what 
has been done in a manner thoroly 
amateurish, to begin with, and, in 
certain aspects, even now, is not con- 
fined to literature in its significance. 
Like Mr. Gordon Craig’s theories of 
stage settings, by which Mr. Yeats 
has profited not a little, the influence 
of the Abbey Theater is likely to be 
felt outside of Ireland and the thea- 
ters which the players visit here and 
abroad. Their own little house in Dub- 
lin cannot seat 600 persons. A lesson 
for us resides in these very figures; 
a lesson which we, who have suffered 
in drama as in other arts from Jum- 
boism, have already turned to ac- 
count. Yet this is not the principal 
lesson. Like other revolutionaries, 
these men of the Irish theater record 
a protest against sterile and unintelli- 
gent traditionalism; a tradition petri- 
fying equally to literary style, dra- 
matic construction, and theatrical in- 
terpretation. Even their younger 
playwrights—and Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Lennox Robinson, Mr. Er- 
vine, are far from being Syrige’s 
equals, or Yeats’s—neither rehash 
last year’s plays, nor dramatize last 
month’s magazine. In this last respect 
they differ from our own Kleins and 
Sheldons. They look, rather, to the 
life which they best know, and know 
at first hand—village life, town life, 
countryside life—and they discover 
the fierceness of tragedy, the laughter 
of farce, as much present there as in 
the streets of London, or among the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan. Much of 
this drama is noted in a minor key, 
like Irish music, but who will not cry 
out in hearty gratitude that we are 
spared an Irish Bernstein? What the 
younger or cruder of their craftsmen 
lack in: penetration or in agility is 
compensated for by the fine team- 
work of their interpreters. Mr. Wey- 
gandt calls attention to the fact that 
Miss McGee, who plays the Pegeen 
Mike of The Playboy one evening of 
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her American engagement, plays next 
evening as one of a group of village 
girls in The Well of the Saints—with 
few words to speak, and no spotlight. 
It is out of this gild-spirit, this sink- 
ing of individual reputations in a com- 
mon effort, that the triumph of the 
players has been achieved; and they 
realize that fact, and have so far 
resisted the efforts of certain Ameri- 
can managers to detach some of 
their members from the organization. 
Only once in recent years have I seen 
any “ensemble” work to compare 
with that of the Irish players, and 
that is the work of the company 
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which Mr. Norman McKinnel has 
brought out of England to the Little 
Theater in New York; work done in 
a powerful and displeasing little play 
by a reassuringly young woman: Miss 
Githa Sowerby’s Rutherford and Son. 

Superficial “points” are sacrificed 
by these Irish players, both as indi- 
viduals earning a living and as actors 
and actresses conveying certain ef- 
fects upon a stage. And thus is the 
real point of each of the plays they 
act for us brought out unblunted and 
untarnisht. 


New York City. 


Corporation Schools 


A New Form of Vocational Training Recently Organized 
in a National Association 


By F. C. Henderschott 


[About two years ago the New York Edison Company, thru its general inspector, Mr. 
Arthur Williams, decided io institute educational work among its commercial] or sales 
force. Mr. Henderschott was placed in charge of this department and made a study of 
pany of the schools which had been instituted by various corporations in the United 
States. In perfecting the larger organization here described, Mr. Henderschott was ably 
assisted by Dr. Lee Galloway, of New York University, and Mr. E. J. Mehren, editor of 


the Engineering Record.—Ep1ror. | 


Whether or not our schools and 
universities are properly preparing 
their graduates for business life has 
long been a mooted question. In re- 
cent years some of the large corpora- 
tions have answered in the negative 
by instituting what has become 
known as a corporation school. 

The number of corporations that 
have provided special educational 
courses for their employees is not at 
this time known. A conservative esti- 
mate would be about two hundred. 

Nearly twenty years ago Mr. J. A. 
Patterson, president of the National 
Cash Register Company, which was 
then a small but ambitious institu- 
tion, called on one of his salesmen 
who had become ill while at the home 
office. This particular salesman had 
been more successful than others in 
disposing of cash registers, which 
fact was in the mind of Mr. Patter- 
son, and during his call the conversa- 
tion drifted to business, more espe- 


cially to selling registers. It was dur- 
ing this conversation that the idea 
which has grown into the corporation 
school was first conceived. It occurred 
to Mr. Patterson that the selling 
methods of this particular salesman 
should be known to all the members 
of his sales force. A little later a 
meeting was held and the methods of 
selling carefully gone over. Each 
salesman contributed something to 
the success of this meeting, and as 
the business grew other meetings 
were held, other salesmen were in- 
structed and finally a book known as 
the “primer” was issued. 

It was not, however, until some 
four or five years ago that the cor- 
poration school assumed any consider- 
able proportion. It would be difficult 
at this time to determine just where 
or in what corporations the move- 
ment has reached its best develop- 
ment.- 

So far as information is available, 
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no two schools are using exactly the 
same methods. There is a similarity 
largely due to the fact that most in- 
stitutions of the same classification 
have copied, in so far as seemed de- 
sirable, the methods in use by the 
National Cash Register Company. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company’s school was recently in- 
spected by the writer and the re- 
semblance between their educational 
courses and those of the National 
Cash Register Company was re- 
marked. This was explained on the 
ground that they used the methods of 
the cash register company as a 
model, but this similarity of method 
‘holds only in industries which can be 
classed as manufacturing institutions 
whose products are largely special- 
ties. 

The Pennylvania Railroad probably 
designed its educational work with- 
out any reference to the courses of 
the National Cash Register Company. 
Other railroads, notably the Erie, the 
Santa Fé, the Grand Trunk System 
and the New York Central, have 
joined in the movement, but they 
seem to have been guided largely by 
a desire to perfect courses best 
adapted to their particular needs or 
requirements. The educational work 
of the John Wanamaker stores also 
shows originality, altho it has been 
copied in part by many of the larger 
merchandising institutions which 
have in some degree instituted educa- 
tional work among their employees. 

The electrical industry has taken a 
leading part in the work. The West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company maintains extensive educa- 
tional courses at its East Pittsburgh 
plant ; the Western Electric Company 
has a well organized school at its 
Hawthorne plant in Chicago; the 
General Electric Company maintains 
five different schools covering dif- 
ferent branches of their work, one 
being located at the East Lynn Works 
in East Lynn, Mass, and another in 
Pittsfield, of the same State; also 
a school for lamp salesmen at Har- 
rison, N. J. Other courses are 
maintained at the general offices in 
Schenectady. 
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The innovation ‘has_ probably 
reached its best development in the 
New York Edison Company, which 
promoted the larger conception re- 
sulting in the convention held at 
New York University on January 24, 
when the National Association was 
organized. 

Forty-three corporations were rep- 
resented at this meeting by some fifty 
delegates. The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company have taken a 
leading part, as have also the gas in- 
terests, especially the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York; The Lar- 
kin Company, of Buffalo; the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company; Spirella 
Company, of Meadville, Pa.; Mc- 
Graw Publishing Company; Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind.; Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany, of Bayonne, N. J.; Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company; Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany;.United Dry Goods Company, 
and Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., were all 
represented at this convention. 

New York corporations manifested 
a keen interest. Representatives of 
Spencer Trask & Co., R. H. Macy & 
Co., Gimbel Brothers, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., and Speyer & Co., were pres- 
ent and assisted in perfecting the 
national organization. 

A delegate from the German- 
American Button Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was present, and he 
brought a letter from the president 
of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mayor of Rochester, 
extending an invitation to hold the 
next convention in their city. 

Many other corporations were rep- 
resented, as were also the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, the Commission of 
Education of New Jersey, Columbia 
University, Tufts College and the 
University of Pennsylvania. The lat- 
ter organizations are not eligible to 
membership, but are deeply interested 
in the movement. 

Owing to the unorganized condition 
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A LABORATORY WITH LIFE SIZE APPARATUS 


Students in the Commercial School visiting the watershed central station of the New York Edison 
Company: The combined capacity of the generators in these stations is over 350,000 horse power. The power 
generated is transmitted to thirty-five substations and transformer stations situated in- Manhattan and 


the Bronx, from which points it is distributed over an area of 60 square miles to more than 150,000 
customers, 
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of the movement the activities of the 
first year will be largely confined to 
constructive work; finding out what 
has been done, selecting and compil- 
ing successful methods, classifying 
courses soas to take careof salesman- 
ship, accounting, technical instruc- 
tion, clerical work, office detail, etc. 
No effort will be made to formulate 
general courses and nothing will be 
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education, universities, common and 
high schools, vocational schools and 
what is known as the Wisconsin 
movement, and the vocational work 
which has been done, notably in the 
Cincinnati University and at Pitts- 
burgh. 

To be more specific and take up in 
detail the work of one corporation: 
the New York Edison Company main- 








THE TRIAL BALANCE OF KNOWLEDGE 
Employees enrolled in the Commercial School writing their examinations, which occur every other 
week and cover the instruction given in the lecture of the preceding week. They are held on company 
time, as are all of the Commercial School sess.ons. 


attempted in the line of correspond- 
ence methods, as this is furthest from 
the objects sought. Each corporation, 
regardless of the fact that it may be- 
long to a special group of industry, 
has its individual needs, and work 
will be conducted along lines that will 
best supply its requirements. 

Many successful executives, with- 
out regard to the particular industry 
in which they are engaged, have en- 
dorsed the plan. Effort will be made 
to connect the corporation school 
with the older establisht form of 


tains three schools, the technical 
course establisht some six years ago 
being the oldest. The courses have 
been lengthened and improved and at 
the present time cover a period of 
four years—twenty weeks each year. 
They are classified as follows: 

Course I—Mechanics, Heat and Physical 
Measurements. 


Course II—Elementary Principles of 
Electricity. 

Course III—Direct Current Machines and 
Testing. 


Course I[V—aAlternating Current Appa- 
ratus. 
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The object of these courses is to de- 
velop a higher grade of technical 
workmen, to improve the quality of 
the company’s output and its methods 
of generating and distribution. 

The second school establisht by 
the New York Edison Company 
covers the work of the contract and 
inspection department, or more 
broadly speaking, its sales force. 
This course covers a period of two 
years. The first year “Elements of 
Central Station Business Getting” 
and “The Fundamental Principles of 
Electricity” are taught, and there 
are also six inspirational lectures 
classed under the heading, “Basic 
Principles of Individual Efficiency.” 
These lectures are on such subjects 
as “The Value of Right Thinking”; 
“Courtesy”; “Education — What to 
Learn”; “The Test of Individual 


Efficiency” ; “The Six Steps in Sales- 
manship” ; “The Power of Confidence 
—Self-Development.” 

During the second year instruction 
is given in “Hygiene, Health and 
Recreation, and Elements of Psychol- 


ogy,” a course of six lectures by the 
best authorities obtainable. No ex- 
pense is spared to secure the highest 
grade of instruction. Dr. Luther Hal- 
sey Gulick, Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
and Dr. James J. Walsh, formerly 
dean of Fordham University Medical 
School and a contributing editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT, are among the 
lecturers in this course, as is also 
Walter Dill Scott, professor of 
psychology of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The second year course embraces 
nine lectures on “The Basic Principles 
of Salesmanship’ and Their Relation 
to Business Building.” The third and 
last course of the second year term is 
composed of twenty-six lectures on 
“The Policies and Organization of the 
New York Edison Company.” The 
subjects in this course are handled by 
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heads of the company’s various de- 
partments and bureaus. The course 
is designed to thoroly familiarize 
each representative of the company, 
who comes in direct contact with the 
public, with every detail of the com- 
pany’s work. In a word, to render 
better, more efficient and a larger 
measure of service to the public. 

Attendance in the commercial 
school is compulsory. All sessions are 
held on company time and employees 
are paid while taking their courses. 

Last. fall a school was started for 
accountants. This school, like the 
technical, consists of evening courses 
and enrollment is optional. The ac- 
counting course consists of a one-year 
term divided into. three parts, 
namely: theory, practice and. public 
policy. 

Professor Madden, of New York 
University, gives a series of lectures 
in the first part; the second part of 
the course is covered by five lectures 
given by department heads of the 
company, and the third is constituted 
partly of lectures by the executives 
of the company and partly by talent 
secured from outside. 

The New York Edison Company’s 
educational work is cited as simply 
an instance of what corporations are 
doing. Equally interesting reports 
could be prepared regarding many of 
the other schools. Some corporations 
maintain only technical - courses, 
whereas others have instituted educa- 
tional work in all of their various 
branches, for example the General 
Electric Company. 

Some corporations have failed in 
their efforts to establish schools, but 
not one, so far as I am advised, has 
relinquisht its belief that proper 
educational work is beneficial and con- 
tributes to a material increase in 
efficiency of their organization. 


New York City. 














The War With Monopoly 


By Hon. William E: Borah 








{Mr. Borah, of Idaho, was recently reélected to the Senate. His first term expires this 
year. He is chairmau of the Committee on Education and Labor, and a member of other 


prominent committees, including those on Foreign Relations, the Judiciar, 


y, and Inter- 


oceanic Canals, The following article sets forth his views as to the responsibility of State 


legislatures for the growth of monopolistic combinations, and 
deal with such combinations by means of corporate charters. 


ints out how States may 
e would have the Sherman 


act made specific, and the proposed appointment of a Federal commission to regulate com- 


binations is not approved by him.—Ep1ror.] 


Since the close of the civil war our 
industrial growth has been a marvel. 
The self-sustaining community has 
disappeared, combination has_ fol- 
lowed fast upon codperation, inde- 
pendent business institutions have 
given way to aggregations of wealth 
stupendous in their reach and influ- 
ence. All this has brought many com- 
forts and many blessings, but also 
many evils and wrongs and gigantic 
problems with which the Govern- 
ment now has to deal. The tremen- 
dous import of the question ought to 
make us tolerant of all honest efforts 
to deal with it, and the consequences 
to follow success or failure ought to 
steady us with caution and courage. 

We make a mistake in dealing 
with the question purely as an eco- 
nomic problem or as a matter of 
business. It is also a question of gov- 
ernment, and more; it has at its base 


a question of morals. There is in it a. 


supreme question of justice, of right 
and wrong, as searching and univer- 
sal in its last analysis as the princi- 
ple which sent our veterans to the 
battlefield fifty years ago. Mr. Web- 
ster once said: “The freest govern- 
ment, if it could exist, would not long 
be accepted if the tendency of the 
laws was to create a rapid accumula- 
tion of property in a few hands and 
to render the great mass of the peo- 
ple dependent.” 

Monopoly is at war with demo- 
cratic institutions. The conflict is ir- 
repressible. Twenty-odd years ago 
we began to deal with :the subject. 
We placed upon our statute books 
and among our laws a denunciation 
of monopoly. It was a correct princi- 
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ple courageously announced; but the 
manner of dealing with the subject 
to the best interests of all no human 
foresight could determine. Experi- 
ence was necessary to such legisla- 
tion. The Anglo-Saxon mind builds 
permanently because it builds in the 
light of compromise, adaptation and 
experience. Those who placed upon 
our statute books the republic’s open 
declaration of war with monopoly 
foresaw with clearness and certainty 
the evil, and with equal clearness and 
certainty they denounced it. But 
what they did more than twenty 
years ago is all that our law-making 
body has yet seen fit to do. 

It must be apparent to all that, 
standing alone and unaided, the 
Sherman law cannot accomplish 
what its authors hoped. They under- 
estimated the ingenuity, the almost 
supernatural sagacity of greed. It has 
neither destroyed nor curbed mon- 
opoly. The period during which this 
statute has been upon our statute 
books is marked as the period of the 
greatest growth of trusts and the 
most pronounced decadence of com- 
petition. Almost everything which we 
eat, almost everything which we 
wear, all we have and all we want . 
are affected and controlled by com- 
binations built up in defiance of this 
law. So far as the man in the street 
is concerned, competition is dead. 
The destructive, annihilating forces 
of combinations are fast sweeping 
from the whole field of industry the 
independent producer and manufac- 
turer. 

Men who are in a position to know 
the truth, but who are far from anx- 
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ious to give it publicity, have been 
forced within the past few weeks to 
testify to a condition of affairs which 
must be regarded as no less than 
startling. Blast furnaces and buisi- 
ness institutions are closed from time 
to time, in order to increase the price 
of things which the people must have. 
After paying freight and insurance, 
our products are sold in foreign mar- 
kets cheaper than to our own people. 
At banquet boards men meet and de- 
termine what price shall be put upon 
the necessities of life for ninety mil- 
lions of people, some of whom are 
hard. prest to live. Territory is di- 
vided among powerful interests, and 
fines and punishments administered 
for lowering a price agreed upon, 
with all the arbitrary power of an 
ancient sovereignty. They tell us that 
less than two hundred men practi- 
cally dominate the banking and busi- 
ness interests of the country with a 
relentless vigilance never exercised 
by the most arbitrary government; 
and, with a grace of egotism as re- 
fined as it was apparently uncon- 
scious, they admitted that this would 
be a menace, grave and imminent, to 
our Government if such power should 
accidentally drift into bad hands. 
Thus it is evident that the anti- 
trust law is not accomplishing and 
cannot, as it now stands, accomplish 
its purpose. But, to my mind, there 
is another equally serious indictment 
against it. It is shifting to the courts 
the work which the courts are un- 
fitted and were never designed to do; 
and which, in the end, will break 
down our entire judicial system. The 
courts are now called upon to super- 
vise and censor business methods, the 
degrees and forms of competition, 
the amount and extent of business 
which particular corporations are to 
enjoy, till the whole business world, 
the whole vast realm of economics, is 
to be regulated, directed, and con- 
trolled by judicial decree. It would 
be a farce if it were not a tragedy. 
There is no greater tribunal among 
men than our own Supreme Federal 
Court. But for this work to go on in 
this way must inevitably involve that 
tribunal in a task which no judicial 
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body can perform. The immediate re- 
sult is apparent. When we find no re- 
lief in the Sherman law we criticize 
the courts. But the blame is not there. 
It is downright intellectual coward- 


ice, if not moral delinquency, to lead 


the people of this country to believe 
that relief can be realized by attack- 
ing the courts for not doing well 
what they ought not to be called upon 
to do at all. 

I venture to say, and I stand ready 
to maintain it, that if the law-mak- 
ing bodies of this country would in- 
corporate in our laws the principles 
long ago announced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and then 
provide the administrative ma- 
chinery to enforce them, leaving the 
courts to determine only those mat- 
ters which are purely judicial, there 
would not be a monopoly left in the 
country inside of a decade. 

Many years ago Chief Justice Ta- 
ney, speaking for the court, said that 
corporations are limited strictly to 


those powers given them by legisla- 


tures, and that all doubts as to power 
were to be resolved against the cor- 
porations. This put the whole matter 
up to the State legislatures, the im- 
_—- representatives of the peo- 
ple. 

The truth is that there is not a 
monopoly in existence to-day that is 
not in existence by express authority 
of some State of this Union. There is 
not a corporation exercising unjust 
and unfair powers in the world of 
commerce that is not doing so thru 
the express authority and the ex- 
press approval of some State legisla- 
ture. When the courts declared that 
without the express authority of the 
legislature one corporation could not 
hold or vote stock of another corpo- 
ration, legislatures at once began to 
grant this extraordinary authqrity— 
the parent authority of all of our 
present monopolies. 

The Supreme Court also laid down 
the rule that, altho not so provided 
in the charter, the State had the 
right to forfeit every corporate char- 
ter for misuse or abuse of power. 
Thus, if our State legislatures would 
exercise the powers they have and 
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discharge the duties clearly devolv- 
ing upon them, they could strip the 
entire country of monopolies. Or if 
the Congress should declare that no 
corporation should engage in inter- 
state trade so long as it held or 
sought to vote the stock of another 
corporation, the trust question would 
a near the beginning of its 
end. 

Nothing could be more simple, di- 
rect or effective. But while reaching 
out for more power, while traversing 
the realm of governmental fancy, 
while talking about changes in gov- 
ernment and the building of bureaus, 
we shamelessly refuse to exercise the 
power easily at our command or to 
discharge the simplest and most pri- 
mary duty of citizenship. With full 
power to forfeit every charter which 
is being used to the detriment of the 
people, we continue to permit the 
corporations to exercise their sover- 
eign powers. Upon what theory do 
we send men to prison for violating 
the law and permit corporations liv- 
ing in open defiance of the law to en- 
joy their grants of sovereignty from 
the States? Upon what theory do we 
permit corporations to invade the 
channels of interstate trade when 
they have been convicted of crime 
and are living in open defiance of the 
law? Upon what theory do we permit 
them to organize and issue fraudulent 
stock—to the amount in a single in- 
stance of seven hundred millions of 
dollars—and put it out to the peop!e? 

The whole question of monopoly 
goes back to the charter powers of 
our corporations, and the charter 
powers of our corporations come 
from the specific grants of the sev- 
eral State legislatures. I would not 
repeal the Sherman law, but I would 
reduce it from a generalization to a 
specific, enforceable statute. It would 
be just about as practicable to try a 
man who takes the life of another 
for retarding the development of the 
human family, instead of for the of- 
fense of homicide, as to try a corpo- 
ration guilty of specific acts of fraud 
and extortion for restraining trade, 
and letting it finally escape thru the 
interminable labyrinth of scholastic 
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discussion as to what constitutes a 
restraint of trade. 

Small minds and narrow partisans 
seek to divert attention by trying to 
find some one to blame for these mon- 
opolies being here. The fact is they 
are here largely thru the fault of the 
whole people, and they will be here 
till the whole people are aroused to 
the full import of the menace, and 
realize the simplicity of the remedy. 
When we, as a people, understand 
that this is not a question of econom- 
ics alone, but that institutions and 
citizenship are involved; when we 
understand that monopoly under- 
mines government, establishes and 
enthrones classes, demoralizes and 
destroys citizenship, eats away the 
sturdy virtues of men and women, 
then, and not till then, will we deal 
with the matter successfully. Then 
we shall no longer be satisfied with 
efforts to mollify the evil effects thru 
commissions and bureaus at Wash- 
ington.. 

Those who now have great charter 
advantages, and who have gathered 
vast fortunes thru extortion and 
fraud, are especially anxious—deliri- 
ously anxious—to be managed in this 
way. But I for one am not willing 
to gorge these monsters upon State 
charters, with their startling and ex- 
ceptional powers, and then erect a 
bureau at Washington in the fond 
hope of keeping them within their 
cages. The State has no right to 
grant to individuals the powers of 
monopoly and then trifle with the 
people’s hopes by promising safety in 
a commission. If I had my way I 
would make this a government of law 
in these matters instead of a govern- 
ment of spasmodic, individual de- 
partmental discretion. I would make 
every corporation convicted of 
wrongdoing an outlaw to the chan- 
nels of interstate trade. When I see a 
great corporation condemned in un- 
measured terms by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and 
against which a decree has been en- 
tered, still openly, brazenly, defiantly 
putting aside all principles of justice 
and ignoring every provision of law, 
there is nothing I would not do, in a 
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legal and orderly way, to destroy it. 
Men who set such an example of law- 
lessness in a government of law ought 
to be punished in a way which befits 
the crime. | 

We must either change these con- 
ditions or the conditions will change 
the republic. The war between the re- 
public and monopoly must be one of 
extinction—there is no _ neutral 
ground. The course is plain and sim- 
ple if we will only adopt it. Those 
who would denounce our form of gov- 
ernment and the institutions under 
which we live are not safe leaders in 
a crisis like this. Those who doubt the 
capacity of the people to maintain 
and sustain and run this government 
are equally unsafe. There is strength 
and efficiency enough in this re- 
public, and wisdom and patriotism 
enough among the people, to do jus- 
tice as thoroly as justice was ever 
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done in former days. But we must 
apply ourselves to the task and do 
our duty. 

Confronting us is a question upon 
which turns the happiness of our 
children and our children’s children 
and the perpetuity of the republic— 
the greatest of all problems when 
measured by its tendency-to search 
and test the powers of free govern- 
ment. With this great issue before 
us we are driven to consider whether - 
we are worthy of our inheritance. 
Our fathers believed that business 
prosperity not founded in justice, 
resting upon fraud and oppression, 
was in the end far worse than no 
prosperity at all. If we are worthy of 
them we will apply the same rule and 
restore justice, let the cost be what it 
may. 


Washinaton, D. C. 


The Land of Silence 


By Elliot Field 
(Captain Robert F. Scott and Comrades) 


Deep in the heart of the snow they lie, 
Deep in the heart of the snow, 
’Neath a cross-crowned cairn, under storm-swept sky, 
Where only the brave may go. 
Down the twice blazed trail in the shuddering cold, 
In the land of silence their tale is told, 
Ice mantling shrouds their limbs enfold 
In their bed in the heart of the snow, 


Deep in the heart of the world they live, 
Deep in the heart of the world, 

Men of the mold of those who give 
Their all for a flag unfurled 

At the end of the earth, but it marks the goal 

Of a selfless courage, no dribbled dole 

Of a half-lived life,—’twas the call of the soul, 
For a home in the heart of the world. 


Wissahickon, Pa. 












Is Culture J eopardized ? 


By A, E. Winship 


[The 
studies to t 


uestion, now so hotly'‘discussed, of whether the admission of vocational 
curriculum will endanger cultural education is here answered in an origi- 


nal manner by the editor of the Journal of Education, whose idea of what constitutes 
true culture will certainly not be considered low.—Eprror. } 


Is culture jeopardized by the non- 
culture courses permitted by the 
elective system in high schools and 
colleges ? 

No, emphatically no. Of course that 
is mere opinion which could be offset 
by opinions of thousands of men in 
high schools and colleges. An opinion 
is worth no more than what is behind 
it. An opinion based on adequate in- 
vestigation and demonstration is 
worth more than ten thousand opin- 
ions based merely upon tradition and 
prejudice. One opinion that stands 
for something vital can put to flight 
an army of ten thousand opinions of 
traditional prejudice. 

What is culture? It is skill in the 
art of doing things subconsciously 
that are well worth while in good so- 
ciety. 

No subject in school or college is 
of itself cultural since culture is what 
one gets from the study, is what the 
study helps him to think and say and 
do subconsciously that is worth his 
while to do well. 

One may get this skill from one 
subject and another from some other. 
Nothing is culture that one cannot do 
naturally, gracefully, artistically. 
Somewhat of this may be inherited or 
attained unconsciously from environ- 
ment independent of schools and 
teachers, but we are speaking of the 
culture which one attains or intensi- 
fies in school. 

There are as many strains of cul- 
ture as there are of thorobreds in 
the animal kingdom, but the school is 
supposed to make for scholastic cul- 
ture, and of that we are speaking 
here. 

The hight of scholastic culture is 
assumed to be attained thru a mas- 
tery of Greek and in a slightly less 
degree thru Latin, while there can be 
no pretense to scholarly culture if one 
cannot speak with some ease both 
French and German. From this 
528 . 


standard we hazard nothing in fac- 
ing the scholastic Goliaths with our 
pebble slogan that culture is aided 
and not jeopardized by the new order 
of things. 

For demonstration: In a thoroly 
Western city in the Intermountain 
region Miss G. has been teaching 
algebra for eight years. She had 
specialized in mathematics, taking 
her master’s degree in that subject in 
one of the most cultural universities 
of the Atlantic coast. A new superin- 
tendent, one of the very up-to-date 
young men, told the students that 
thereafter, upon due conference with 
the principal, they might substitute 
music, biology, drawing, architecture, 
agriculture, a commercial branch, 
manual training or domestic science 
for algebra, geometry, physical geog- 
raphy, ancient history or some kin- 
dred branch in the traditional cur- 
riculum. Miss G. was paralyzed. In all 
sincerity she came to me for advice. 
What should she do? What could she 
do? 

She had devoted years to pre- 
paring herself to teach mathematics, 
and there was to be no teaching of 
mathematics after a little while. 
Should she study to teach domestic 
science or commercial branches? 
That was the only question in her 
mind. “Wait a little,” was the only 
advice given. 

Two years later she said:—“Why, 
will you believe it, I never enjoyed 
teaching algebra until these two 
years; I have no students who can- 
not appreciate algebra, who do not 
enjoy the subject, who are not getting 
real power thru the study, and, most 
surprising of all, I have more stu- 
dents in algebra than I ever had be- 
fore. There are so many more stu- 
dents in the high school that those 
who wish to take algebra are more 
than ever.” 

There is no possible culture in the 
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study of a subject to one who in no 
sense masters it. There is no culture 
in Greek or Latin, French or Ger- 
man until one can read the original 
and get the message and spirit of it 
without translating. It is like pre- 
tending to be delighted to meet an 
old friend when you have not the 
slightest idea who he is and trying 
to dodge exposure of hypocrisy until 
you can see his name on the hotel 
register. 

Of course, one must do a lot of 
non-cultural work before he can get 
culture out of Greek. There is much 
of grammar, of conjugation and of 
turning the pages of the lexicon that 
is indispensable before ‘there is cul- 
ture, but it is not culture. 

Before a man from Maine can 
know and enjoy Southern California 
there are thousands of miles of 
travel, some of the way thru deserts. 
He is on the way as soon as he 
starts from the home station, but he 
knows nothing of Southern Califor- 
nia till he gets.there. It is all well 
worth while if he is going there, but 
it is a poor investment of time and 
money if he knows all the time that 
he is to turn around and eome back 
from the mid-desert region. This is 
not saying that he will not learn 
much by a trip to Yuma or Winne- 
mucca and back, but so far as South- 
ern California is concerned he would 
have learned more by putting half 
the money into books and pictures on 
Southern California and half the 
number of hours in reading and 
studying the picture. 

And as to travel culture, he would 


have gotten vastly more if he had 
spent the same amount of money 
wisely in New England travel, and if 
travel by train is a bore to him, he 
better have stayed in Aroostook and 
made excursions by team to Fort 
Kent, St. Johns and Bangor. 

If one is bored by a foreign lan- 
guage, living or dead, and is not to 
study it long enough to get any cul- 
ture from it, there is no more ad- 
vantage to the school than to him in 
making him grub the sage brush 
from what is to him a desert waste. 

The students who love culture 
studies who are bent on the pursuit of 
culture, are handicapped in a class in 
which are several associates who 
must be prodded all the time, who 
take the teacher’s energy, who chill 
everybody’s scholastic ardor. 

There are but two propositions as 
to the -public high school: Shall it 
give to every young person something 
which will make life more worth 
while to him and him more worth 
while to the world, or, shall it elimi- 
nate from high school and college all 
who will not pretend to get culture 
from culture subjects that bore 
them? 

If investigation and demonstration 
count for anything, then American 
culture will gain much when those 
who can get more culture from 
sugar-beet roots than Greek roots 
are permitted to transfer their devo- 
tion from a dead language that 
makes them sour to a live source of 
sweetness. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Dark Hall 


By Madison Cawein 


There is a hall in every house, 

Behind whose wainscot gnaws the 
mouse; 

Upon each side are ghostly rooms, 

Peopled with dreams and ancient 


dooms, 

When down this hall you take your 
light, 

And face alone the empty night,— 


Be like the child who goes to bed, 

The little child who, tho a-dread 

Of something crouching crookedly 

In every corner he can see, 

Ready to snatch him into gloom, 

Yet goes on bravely to his room, 

Knowing above him, watching there, 

His Father waits upon the stair. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The Biography of Mark Twain 


This is assuredly a great biog- 
raphy, probably the best ever writ- 
ten in America.* If this seems an un- 
warranted superlative, let the skeptic 
do what I have done, read all the 
seventeen hundred pages, and then 
compare the work with any other 
“Life” of an American man of let- 
ters. The subject is unique: no one 
ever lived who resembled Mark 


Twain, and we shall not look upon 
his like again. The sober history of 
his career is an astounding drama, 
stranger than a wild romance, more 
antecedently improbable than an ab- 
surd melodrama. Born in obscure 
poverty, with a minimum of polite 


education, he had only one great 
teacher—the Mississippi River. He 
loved the Father of Waters with such 
intense devotion that it is probable he 
would have remained a happily con- 
tented pilot till the end of his days, if 
the outbreak of the Civil War had 
not driven him from its surface. Then 
came his long-distance coach trip, 
from the banks of the river to the 
neighborhood of the Pacific. As a gold 
hunter in Nevada, he differed little 
from the other tramp miners, sharing 
their unspeakable privations and 
hardships, buoyed up by their dreams 
of sudden wealth, and missing success 
by a hair. Had he won the prize he so 
ardently sought, and so narrowly lost, 
it seems certain that his wealth would 
have kept him in as dark an obscurity 
as the poverty that chastened his 
childhood. In the variegated months 
of hand-to-mouth journalism he un- 
consciously passed thru his training 
for creative art. Suddenly seizing the 
lucky opportunity of a trip to the 
Sandwich Islands, he discovered on 

*Mark Twain: A Biography. By Albert Bigelow 


Paine. 3 volumes, &vo, illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $6. 





his return that he was_a great lec- 
turer—one of the best platform 
speakers of his time. This afforded 
him his next fine chance, the voyage 
to Europe, with the Innocents Abroad 
as the splendid result. This changed 
his growing notoriety to solid and 
permanent fame. His marriage with 
a woman of beautiful and noble char- 
acter, who for so many years gave 
him the double assistance of constant 
inspiration and fearless, ruthless crit- 
icism, was of incalculable assistance 
on his steady march upward. How 
much he learned from her, and how 
profound was his gratitude and rev- 
erence, every reader of this biog- 
raphy can see for himself. 

Popular fame on both sides of the 
water brought the academic recog- 
nition that supplied the place of early 
schooling. Yale University was the 
first institution to make him an hon- 
orary graduate: other honors fol- 
lowed from the same university, and 
from others; till at last came what 
was to him the highest prize of all, 
the degree from Oxford. Some of his 
“classmates” on this occasion were 
Rudyard Kipling, Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, William Booth, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, Auguste Rodin 
and. Saint-Saéns, men of literally 
world-wide fame. Yet, as a French 
journal stated the case, “Proud.as we 
are of our distinguished countrymen, 
the undeniable truth is that the 
American, Mark Twain, was unques- 
tionably the greatest figure at the Ox- 
ford ceremonial, and was as such uni- 


- versally recognized by the throng.” 


I well remember once asking Mark 
Twain_ if, in looking back on his 
career, from the Mississippi steamers 
to recognition by every court in 
Europe, he did not feel happy and 
proud at the thought that all of this 
had come about by his own unaided 
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efforts in literature. He drawled out: 
“T do view it with considerable satis- 
faction.” 

The series of successes and the 
wonderful happiness of middle age 
were counterbalanced by tragic suf- 
fering in his later years. The loss of 
his fortune; the death of a brilliant 
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daughter, whose diary showed ex- 
traordinary mental power; the un- 
speakable loss in the death of his 
wife: and at the very close. of his 
days, the sudden death of his 


‘daughter Jean. No one who did not 


know Jean Clemens personally could 
even guess from hearsay testimony 
the grace and 
charm of her char- 
acter. I have a letter 
from her that I 
have reread a hun- 
dred times. During 
the last months of 
her life she acted as 
her father’s secre- 
tary, and attended 
to all of his corre- 
spondence. In a let- 
ter to me, written 
one month before 
his death, Mark 
Twain wrote: “I 
shall not have so 
dear and sweet a 
secretary again.” 
Some _ reviewers 
have found fault 
with Mr. Paine’s 
book because it is so 
voluminous. I only 
wish it were longer. 
To select materials 
from so vast a heap 
of manuscripts and 
documents as weére 
placed at his dis- 
posal was a task the 
magnitude and dif- 
ficulty of which can 
hardly be esti- 
mated; but the 
work has been done 
with one single aim 
—to present the 
great figure in its 
many-sided activity, 
and to keep that. 
picturesque person- 
ality constantly be- 
fore the reader. 
There are certainly 
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MARK TWAIN IN YOUNG MANHOOD 
From one of the illustrations in Mr. Paine’s biography (Harper). 
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somée sensitive 
critics who will 
lament the fact that 
Mr. Paine’s style 
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is not more conspicuously literary, 
has not more distinction; but the 
biographer, with a modesty and self- 
effacement that are truly admirable, 
has not once attempted to display his 
own rhetorical gifts, but has ever 
kept the strong light on his hero. We 
see Mark Twain exactly as he was, 
childishly angry at being beaten at 
billiards, horribly profane and sac- 
rilegious, tender, patient and sweet 
with little children, treating them 
with a dignity that completely won 
their hearts, raging with knightly 
anger at snobbishness, cruelty, extor- 
tion, and affectation, speaking his 
own mind on the great names in let- 
ters, and steadily working at his art. 
The way to judge of the success of a 
biography is not to estimate the 
merits of its literary style, but to con- 
sider whether or not it gives a vivid, 
complete and permanent picture of 
the subject. This has been the only 
aim of Mr. Paine, and he has shown 
the same tact, the same patience, and 
the same devotion.that characterized 
his constant attitude toward Mark 
Twain during the years that they 
lived together. As one reads this book 
one does not think of the author—one 
thinks only of the subject. No higher 
tribute could be paid to its complete 
success. 


The only blot I find is a superficial 


one, and one that can easily be cor- 
rected in subsequent editions. There 
are frequent typographical errors, 
and frequent misspellings of proper 
names. In one instance Carlyle is 
given as “Carlisle,” and there are 
many other examples of careless 
proof-reading. The whole work should 
be microscopically reread by its au- 
thor to remove these blemishes. 
American literature on the whole 
has been so second-rate, so unin- 
spired, so full of little men and com- 


mon place works, that we are grate- - 


ful for so complete and honest a pres- 
entation of one of our few world- 
figures. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


Some Scots Stories 


The character of the lowland Scots 
presents many queer anomalies. It 
has been said that living upon a low 


plane of happiness they are content 
to suffer gladly many things which 
would drive those of other nation- 
alities to suicide. Perhaps the climate 
has much to do with it; the long con- 
tinued season of rain, the dull skies 
and mist-capt hills. Yet who that has 
lain upon the hillsides of the Dum- 
friesshire moors and heard the lambs 
bleat faintly all around on a broiling 
summer day can ask for better 
climate? Or perched on the mountain 
peaks of the island of Arran, with the 
glorious expanse of the Firth of Clyde 
like a plain of gleaming silver and 
blue below? A wet spring day in 
Ayrshire, with the scent of the rich 
earth in the nostrils, or a cold winter 
morn, clear and bright, in the woods 
of Lanark or along the rocky coasts 
of the Firth of Forth, and men’s 
hearts rejoice in life. But these are 
rare days. 

Rain overhead, mud under foot for 
months on end, undo all the beauty of 
one’s impressions and the gloom de- 
scends upon us. Our merriment is 
tinged with sadness. The visiting 
stranger is hurled to the bottom of a 
pit of black despair, and flees the 
country at the earliest opportunity 
with openly exprest opinion that the 
reason of so much sordid drunken- 
ness is all too plain. 

It cannot be denied that the poorer 
Scot is a careless, slovenly body. No- 
where else can be seen such squalor 
as surrounds the ordinary lowland 
farmhouse. The cheerless interior, the 
midden heap dominating the farm- 
yard, the slatternly milkmaids (far 
removed from those wonderful crea- 
tures who figure in romance), the un- 
washed children, horrify and repel. 
In the smaller towns the artisan class 
lives in much the same state of dis- 
comfort, crowded into a single room. 


_In mining towns a row of cottages is 


enough to wring tears from any sani- 
tary inspector. 

On the other hand, the children, 
early accustomed to little, are fitted 
to battle with the world: constant 
struggling with poverty has taught 
them to be careful of their pennies. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the Scot 
is mean. When he has money he 








234 
spends it freely, but he likes to know 
that he is not wasting it. In the cities 
he is the most improvident of per- 
sons: money is flung away on un- 
necessary luxuries, and among the 
lower classes the pawnshop has to be 
resorted to every morning. 

The life led by the Scot of the soil 
has produced a certain captivating 


dry humor—“pawky” is the descrip-. 


tive adjective. It is too often Rabelais- 
ian in character, for indelicacy in 
word and deed never troubles him. 

The middle class Scot is, however, 
on a level with the corresponding 
class of any other nation. If anything, 
he is superior in education ; for school 
training in Scotland has been raised 
to a high and efficient standard. 

It is to a small country village with 
its contrasts that one must go to 
study Scottish life and character. It 
is the home of caste. The stages— 
farmhand, artisan, shopkeeper, well- 
to-do farmer, minister and doctor 
(counted as of the “gentry’’), land- 
owner—are divided by lofty barriers. 
They touch, but do not mingle in a 
social way. 

It is in a small village that Mary 
and Jane Findlater, two Scots writ- 
ers, have found their inspiration.* 
No one need fear to read their works. 
for the Doric is used sparingly and 
with discretion. Would that one cov d 
say the same of much of the main 
body of these two novels—Crossri7gs 
and Penny Monypenny. Were it rot 
for the vividness of their portrayal 
of character, character which we 
recognize with the heartiest appre- 
ciation as being the real thing, they 
would make us vow they were 
“dreich” or tedious. They are too long 
for the material employed, lacking in 
concentration and directness. The 
joint authors have not learnt to select 


and to prune. There is no distinction . 


between fine phrases, and there are 
descriptions of. notable beauty, and 
the veriest commonplace. There is a 
tendency to apologize for digressions. 
An author should see that there is no 





*Crossriygs. By Mary and Jane Findlater. Pen- 
ny Monypenny.. By Mary and Jane Findlater. Sev- 
en Scots Stories. By Jane Findlater. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 each. 
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need to beg for patience. And there is 
a personal disposition to pity the 


characters; and of all irritating 
empty adjectives we deplore the 
meaningless—“Poor”: Poor dear; 
poor Mr. Blank! 


Yet with all faults, no one can deny 
merit to these works. Simple and sin- 
cere, with a gentle humor, and con- 
taining a thoro comprehension of 
Scots character and power to set it 
before us, they are worth reading. 
The period is modern; the people are 
real, and anyone curious as to country 
life in Scotland today will find a lively 
picture of things as they are, far re- 
moved from the sentimentality of the 
kailyard school and the grim realism 
of The House with the Green Shut- 
ters. 

In Seven Scots Stories will be 
found a nearer approach to the last 
mentioned novel. Had the author 
practiced compression she would have 
been more successful. There is a grip- 
ping intensity and sense of tragedy in 
the three shorter ones, “The Tattie- 
bogle,” “Deil’s Money” and “The 
Love Bairn,” which renders them 
noteworthy. The colored plates from 
watercolors by Henry W. Kerr, R. S. 
A., are excellent. 


The Far West and Its Growth 


Miss Coman’s work} is a narrative 
of the exploration, colonizing, and 
economic development of the trans- 
Mississippi region. It begins with the 
beginning and carries the story down 
to post-Rebellion times. The Spanish 
opening and occupation of the South- 
west and the lower Pacific Coast is 
treated with ample detail, and a 
wealth of matter is assembled regard- 
ing the settlement of the lower Mis- 
souri country and the Pacific North- 
west. The successive waves of migra- 
tion following Wyeth’s entrance into 
the Oregon country are recounted, 
and careful descriptions are given of 
the settlers’ mode of living and their 
economic activities. 

The task has been laborious, for a 
mass of early records has been drawn 





+Economic Beginnings of the Far Weat. By 
Katharine Coman. Two volumes. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 
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upon to make the tale complete. Here 
we have fur traders, adventurers, 
missionaries, friars, gold-seekers and 
tillers of the soil contending for a 
mighty empire which ultimately was 
to reach, under permanent settle- 
ment, a high state of development. 
Now and then the narrative brings 
into light again some pioneer whose 
work made a permanent contribution 
to the building up of the territory, 
but whose name has been well-nigh 
forgotten. There was, for instance, 
Hall J. Kelley, the Boston school 
teacher, who penetrated to the 
Oregon country in the early thirties 
and whose enraptured vision of that- 
region, which he sought to make 
others see, was so ridiculed in his own 
day. Yet all that he predicted, and far 
more, has long since come to pass. 
The controverted questions with 
which the history of the Far West is 
so thickly sown are ignored as con- 
troversy, and the material of the nar- 
rative is chosen from conflicting rec- 
ords with an impartial hand. If Mar- 
cus Whitman is made to take his 
famous journey on “mission busi- 
ness” solely, credit is given him for 
his wishes and endeavors to have the 
country settled by Americans. A just 
tribute is paid to Dr. McLoughlin, the 
chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in Oregon, who, in spite of 
the contemporaneous feeling against 
him, is shown to have ruined his 
fortunes thru the prodigal assistance 
given by him to the Americans. The 
story of the Mormon development of 
Utah is, in the main, fairly told, tho 
the massacre of emigrants at Moun- 
tain Meadows escapes mention. The 
account of the settlement of Cali- 
fornia is particularly full and fair. 
A notably interesting part of the 
work is that which treats of such of 
the economic bases of the Civil War 
as relate to the Western country. The 
increasing exhaustion of Southern 
lands and the rapid increase of. the 
slave population forced the slavehold- 
ers to look to an extension of slave 
territory. As Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas shared in the general con- 
dition of the Southern States further 
east, and as the arid and mountain- 


ous regions of the Far West offered 
no inviting field for this extension, 
the Kansas-Nebraska country natu- 
rally came to be the sought-for region 
of the slaveholders. The Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, approved May 30, 
1854, in effect abrogated the Missouri 
Compromise and established the prin- 
ciple of squatter sovereignty. Then 
came the race from North and South 
to colonize the sections and the in- 
evitable clash of the contending 
interests. 

All this is, of course, a common- 
place of history; but the relation of 
the agitation for a Pacific railroad 
and for free homesteads to the gen- 
eral question has never been satis- 
factorily treated. All elements of the 
population wanted the railroad; in 
1860 both the Democratic parties as 
well as the Republican party carried 
the demand in their platforms. But 
between the Southern demand that 
the road should begin at Charleston, 
S. C., and the Northern demand that 
it should begin at Omaha was a dif- 
ference that could not be bridged. 
The homestead agitation also became 
a sectional matter. The prospective 
breaking up of the Kansas-Nebraska 
domain into quarter-sections meant 
free labor and not slave labor. By 
1854, therefore, the South was well- 
nigh a unit against a homestead act. 
The homestead bill of 1850 failed to 
pass, and that of 1854 failed in con- 
ference. It was in the debate on the 
latter bill that Senator Johnson of 
Arkansas declared that the home- 
stead policy was “so tinctured with 
abolitionism that no Southerner could 
vote for it.” The bill of 1860 was 
saddled by the Senate with amend- 
ments that the House accepted only 
under protest. Even then, however, 
Buchanan, at the behest of the slave- 
holders, vetoed it. Only after the 
secession of the Southern members 
was it possible to pass the bill which 
Lincoln approved May 20, 1862. 


Pother About Women 


Why so much pother about women? 
They have been here for some thou- 
sands of years and are likely to re- 
main some thousands more, to carry 
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their share of the world’s work and 
of its perplexities ; but at the moment 
everybody is looking at them as tho 
they were some monstrous phenome- 
non. From the pile of books on our 
desk concerning themselves with the 
Eternal Feminine, we select a few of 
the more salient. 

Why Women Are So, by Mary 
Roberts Coolidge, attracts by its 
witty title, but all the rest of the book 
is serious in the extreme, leaving us 
to wonder who named a scientific and 
argumentative treatise upon the de- 
velopment of woman after so insou- 
ciant a fashion” It should have been 
called “The Descent of Woman.” Its 
thesis is that the women of the nine- 
teenth century were what men ex- 
pected them to be, the women of the 
twentieth century will be more—or at 
least, different. William Hard ven- 
tures to prophesy what they will 
be in The Women of Tomorrow, a 
collection of clever essays with such 
suggestive captions as: “Learning for 
Earning,” “Learning for Spending,” 
“Love Deferred,” “The Wasters,” the 
latter class typified by Marie, “whose 
job was being nice” ; the “Nice Girl,” 
taken by her husband not to share his 
struggle but his prosperity, never 
having in all her life any discipline 
of difficulties overcome, the most to 
be pitied of all women, because her 
soul is smothered in petty luxury, for 
which she does not pay. The Newer 
Woman will seek her inspiration from 
“the spirit that made woman love her 
child, and that shall yet make her 
love her kind.” 

Woman in the Making of America 
is refreshing, as it recalls to us the 
actual and great services of the 
women who have helped make Amer- 
ica, the activities of American 
women in the period of colonization, 
during the Civil War and in our own 
times.* Mr. Bruce asserts that Ameri- 
can women have been, and are, coura- 
geous, resourceful, able and devoted 





1Why Women Are So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

2The Women of To-morrow. By William Hard. 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

2Woman in the Making of America. By H. Ad- 
dington Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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to their country and its best interests ; 
nor does he minimize the part they 
are destined to play in the reshaping 
of her future. 

Mrs. Christie, in The Advance of 
Woman, attempts an exhaustive ac- 
count of the rise of woman from the 
earliest times down to the present.‘ 
She even begins her treatise with a 
chapter on “Mankind’s Dumb Pro- 
genitors,” taking Ward’s position 
that: 
the female is not only the primary and 
original sex, but continues thruout as the 
main trunk, the males being added to secure 
the crossing of ancestral strains. The 


female not only typifies the race but is the 
race. 


After this we are prepared for a dis- 
cussion of the “Matriarchate,” the 
rise of the Patriarchate, the origin of 
which is left somewhat obscure, and 
a scathing arraignment of man as a 
“Social Coward.” Thespirit of the dis- 
cussion is too polemical-to be strictly 
fair. The Mothers of the World have 
certainly had something to do with 
shaping the ideas of men, even their 
ideas of womanhood, and it is unjust 
to blame man as sole author of the in- 
ferior position of woman. Yet the 
burning earnestness of the book 
makes it worth reading. 

Miss Tarbell’s argument, The Busi- 
ness of Being a Woman,° takes the 
conservative side of the suffrage con- 
troversy, and a slightly contemptuous 
tone in speaking of the modern 
woman as the “Uneasy Woman.” 
Dressing herself and self-discussion, 
according to Miss Tarbell, are her 
most conspicuous occupations. “Rest- 
less amazons,” “uneasy souls,” and 
“imitators of man,” these are hard 
epithets to hurl at those who are con- 
scientiously striving for an equality. 
of opportunity the world has not yet 
seen! The reiteration that a woman’s 
proper business is in her home is 
somewhat irritating when we remem- 
ber that she is not allowed the initia- 
tive in securing the home, and that 
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‘The Advance of Woman. By Jane Johnstone 
Christie. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
8The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan Co $1.25. 
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nearly eight millions of her, driven 
by necessity, are already at work out- 
side of it. The passages of the book 
that deal with the importance of do- 
mestic life are sensible and not to 
be controverted; but not all women 
are so fortunate as to be engaged in 
that special business, nor are all 
fitted for it. 

Professor Barnes is more coura- 
geous. Woman in Modern Society is 
wholesomely radical and sanely con- 
servative in dealing with the com- 
plexities of woman’s relation to so- 
ciety.* A good breezy blast of com- 
mon sense blows away the objection 
that a woman cannot do her full duty 
to her household and take any inter- 
est in outside affairs. As a matter of 
fact, the average woman has many 
outside interests already, and few of 
them so important or dignified as her 
duties as a citizen, altho taking much 
more time. In speaking of the work- 
ing girl, Professor Barnes finely says: 

During the period of transition from 
schools to their own family life, the girls 
might well give a half dozen years to work 
in factories and stores, where the conditions 
should be as good and as well guarded as in 
our best school buildings—in factories, in 
a word, where the employers would be will- 
ing that their own daughters should work. 
This is surely a fair standard. Work which 
is not safe or fit for me to do is not fit for 
me to hire done. If this principle fails, then 
democracy is but a dream. 


Irish Avowals 


George Moore enjoyed going to 
priests’ school no better than did 
Lafcadio Hearn. When as a boy of 
nine he ate his first dinner at the 
Oscott Boarding School Father Mar- 
tin told him that he must be silent. 
“As soon as he had turned his back,” 
he now reports, “I asked my neigh- 
bor in a loud voice why the priest had 
told me I wasn’t to talk.” 

George Moore has been talking ever 
since. His life in England, France 
and Ireland, with his interest in all 
the arts, have given him much to talk 
about. In the first volume of the 
trilogy Hail dnd Farewell, which is 


*Woman in Modern Society. By Earl Barnes. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25, 
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in fact his literary memoir, Mr. 
Moore told us of his life in London 
as a man of letters; his visits to 
Edward Martyn in the Temple; his 
tour to Bayreuth, and other matters 
—including his motives for leaving 
London and taking up residence in 
Dublin. In Salve, the newly publisht 
second volume,‘ he tells us of that 
Dublin, and of conversations on life 
and literature with Mr. Martyn, A® 
(George Russell), and his brother, 
Maurice Moore. This brother, a 
colonel in the British army, remained 
Catholic, whereas Moore, the man of 
letters, is an agnostic who has flirted 
with Protestantism, after having 
made pilgrimages in quest of heathen 
divinities. With Colonel Maurice, 
Father Tom (an Irish Jesuit), Editor 
Gill and other members of the 
Church of Rome, our author conducts 
a long discussion on the theme litera- 
ture and dogma, holding the thesis 
that Catholicism has checked literary 
production ever since the close of the 
pseudo-pagan era of Renaissance 


Popes. He is not at his best in this 


controversy, the importance of which 
he unhumorously exaggerates; but 
there is, of course, a great deal of 
truth to be uttered, and he utters it 
with unction and Mooresque clever- 
ness. This is shown to advantage in 
his banter at the expense of the 
author of The Genius of Christianity, 
whom he renames Chateaubrioche, 
affecting to believe that his immor- 
tality is securer in the steak he in- 
vented than in his literature, and 
arguing that his very name is 
“soft, unreal, spongy—spongy as a 
brioche.” 

George Moore is an impressionist 
of impressionists—a dilettante of di- 
lettanti—an immoralist of immoral- 
ists. Yet his breviary of disillusion 
(the phrase is not apt, for it implies 
a period of illusions) is written in a 
style of uncommon purity and per- 
fection; with a distinction and sim- 
plicity worthy of a better book. Per- 
haps it is because this is the second 
volume and not the first that we seem 
to note a falling off in human interest 


1Hail and Farewell; Salve. By George Moore. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
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and literary gusto—for Moore tires 
soon or late of everything under- 
taken. Yet this author is not least 
among the authors of confessions; a 
born exhibitionist. Here he shows off 
as master in dialog. Since he it is who 
holds the pen, it goes without saying 
that he gets the better of the argu- 
ments. Even so, it is no pleasing 
character that reveals itself. Whistler 
in the Old Grosvenor Gallery ob- 
served to him: “Nothing, I suppose, 
matters to you, except your writing.” 
It is Moore who records the words— 
not without proper shame. Even that 
is something. A notable artist—an 
ignoble soul! 

A contrast is, therefore, suggested 
with the fellow-Irishman and fellow- 
artist, William Butler Yeats. In Ave 
Moore has described Yeats as a type 
of the eternal Dandy in letters—and 
there is, indeed, more than a touch of 
the precious in the man—a tendency 
which finds partial expression in a 
certain attenuation in literary style. 
Yet perhaps preciosity and attenua- 
tion alike spring in part from a cer- 
tain moral fastidiousness, which dis- 
tinguishes him completely not only 
from an artist like Moore, but from 
most artists of our time. Allied to this 
are equally noble qualities of loyalty, 
sincerity and devotion, as well as of 
a singular elation which is at the 
heart of his philosophy of life, as it 
is exprest in so many of the brief 
essays contained in his latest book, 
with its “precious” title, The Cutting 
of an Agate.* It may occur to many 
of the readers of this book, which, 
like Moore’s, gives a picture of his 
connection with the Irish movement, 
tho by indirection only, that Mr. 
Yeats has, in recent years, sacrificed 
himself somewhat, as an artist, for 
the good of a cause. This point is 
raised also in Mr. Weygandt’s book 
about the Jrish Literary Move- 
ment—noticed in this week’s issue. 
But nothing is farther from Mr. 
Yeats’s own mind than any senti- 
ment of se)*-sacrifice, and his entire 


single-heartedness makes Moore’s 
“The Cutting of an Agate. By William Butler 
Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Co, $1.50. 
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self-conscious insistence upon all that 
he gave up to go to Ireland seem the 
meaner and pettier—le plus mesquin, 
the French would say—by compari- 
son. In return, however, for what is 
simple and genuine in him (in spite 
of all his intellectual subtlety and 
complication), Mr. Yeats retains the 
power to derive spiritual sustenance 
from the flintiest pastures. The essays 
in the present volume are entirely 
occasional and journalistic. Yet how 
much they contain that is noble and 
permanent! “There are few writers 
today,” says Remy de Gourmont, 
a propos of Maurice Barrés, “‘there 
have never been many who can, with- 
out being laughed at for their pre- 
sumption, collect their chance articles 
in book form.” Mr. Yeats is one of 
these fortunate few. The reason is 
because no interest in the affairs of 
the moment can make him lose sight 
of eternal principles, both of life and 
of art, and because no amount of 
friendly preoccupation with the per- 
sonality of an artist can blind him to 
the superior claims of the world of 
imaginative ideas as the first concern 
of the critic. He is almost the only 
critic of our own day who makes a 
serious and exhaustive study of the 
necessary relations between’ such 
ideas, or symbols, and the needs of 
sentiment and emotion which they 
express. He is not only a real poet, 
but a real thinker on the nature of 
poetry, and as such he cannot write 
on any individual or any manifesta- 
tion, however remote, without saying 
something that opens wide gates of 
revery, or drives deep wells of in- 
sight and comprehension, for the con- 
templative reader. 


*Twixt Land and Sea 


With the name of Joseph Conrad 
one almost invariably associates the 
sea tale which is above all deliberate 
in matter and manner. His recent 
works have almost all been lengthy. 
One is somewhat surprised, there- 
fore, to find his latest volume, *’Twixt 





*Twirt Land and Sea. By Joseph Conrad. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
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Land and Sea, made up of three com- 
paratively short stories. 

The first of these is built about the 
well-established theme of the sea cap- 
tain enthralled against his will by 
the girl on shore, in this case a girl 
in every way his inferior. There is 
novelty in that her sullen unrespon- 
siveness is what allures him, the first 
sign of reciprocal emotion on her 
part extinguishing his infatuation. 
What lingers in the memory is not 
the thread of story, but the character 
of Jacobus the ship-chandler—delib- 
erate, pertinacious, stolid. The story 
as a whole is a vivid study of the 
tropics, that caldron in which strange 


‘passions gather silently and burst 


into sudden ebullition. 

The second tale is also of a captain. 
New to his ship and the officers un- 
der him, he is alone on deck one 
night, when out of the dark water 
emerges a swimmer from a vessel 
two miles away. This apparition con- 
fesses that he has been technically 
guilty of murder, tho not in any 
moral sense, whereupon the captain 
smuggles him into his own cabin and 
conceals him there for several days 
until the ship is within a swimmer’s 
reach of shore. Mr. Conrad has cre- 
ated a situation of tension thru char- 
acter rather than incident. There are, 
to be sure, details of discovery barely 
averted, but in the main the stress 
is upon the captain’s moods, fears 
and loyalty to his strange cabin-mate. 

The keynote verse on the title page 
of this volume declares that “life is a 
tragic folly.” Here, as in almost all 
Conrad, the emphasis is on the tragic. 
But all who have enjoyed his other 
tales of hot blood and tropic seas will 
enjoy this book, done with the au- 
thor’s measured artistic touch. 


Greek and Latin Reprints 


We have previously called attention to 
The Loeb Classical Library of classical au- 
thors, for whose publication the English- 


speaking world is indebted to a member of. 


a New York banking house. This collection 
is to include all) Greek and Latin authors 
down to the fall of Constantinople, and the 
original text, after the best collation of 
manuscripts, is placed opposite to an Eng- 


lish translation by a competent scholar. The 
latest volumes to reach our desk are Catul- 
lus, Tibullus, Euripides (four volumes), 
Lucian and Appian’s Roman History (Mac- 
millan, $1.50 per volume). We can hardly 
conceive a more valuable gift to the 
scholarly world, and the entire set of some 
hundreds of 16mo volumes ought, as they 
appear, to be in every fine private and 
public library. Think of the pleasure of 
reading Euripides in English, with the 
Greek text to refer to on the opposite page! 
The reader must not look for notes, but 
must read as he would read a modern work 
—for pleasure and information; and he 
would be instructed by the wealth of good 
and old literature which often seems to 
have a very modern flavor. We congratulate 
those who look forward to own the whole 
of these.neat and portable volumes, and 
those, too, who can afford only to make a 
selection of their favorite authors. 


Pan in Ireland 


Some months ago we told the truth about 
James Stephens’s Mary, Mary; a most 
pleasant duty. We now receive from the 
Messrs. Macmillan a copy of another work 
of fiction by the same author, The Crock 
of Gold ($1.25.) This is a less comprehen- 
sible tale of Irish fairies and gods—to 
whom is added Pan. Some will be utterly 
baffiled—some may read an elaborate sym- 
bolism into all this; but we accept it all as 
a rather delightful bit of toying with ideas 
and sentiments, sense and nonsense. Yes, 
the Philosophers of the tale, the Gray 
Woman, the Thin Woman, and all. The 
principal philosopher rambles on in his 
monologs for all the world like an Anatole 
France of Merrion Square; an Anatole 
France with a smaller burden of erudition 
to shoulder, and rather less maturity, it 
may be, but at least a younger and not de- 
pressing Anatole. Certainly there is a sug- 
gestion of a passage in Penguin Island in 
the Philosopher‘s moralizing upon clothes; 
a hint of a situation in Thais in the en- 
counter of the Philosopher and Caivilin. 
Here is an observation of the Philosopher 
anent Pan’s system: “Our eyes tell us what 
to think about, and our wisdom is no more 
than a catalog of sensual stimuli.” Doesn’t 
this sum up a school of literary sensation- 
alism, that masquerades variously as “nat- 
uralistic” and as “impressionistic” art? But 
Mr. Stephens’s book is best enjoyed as a bit 
of sophisticated faéry, characteristically 
whimsical. Next time, however, we shall 
hope to find something simpler and perhaps 
even more coherent, 
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Wild Life Brought Home 


A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who is widely 
known for his skilful and often artistic 
portrayal, by photography, of animals, es- 
pecially birds, in their native haunts, has, 
in Wild Life and the Camera, brought to- 
gether a collection of essays and photo- 
graphs illustrating outdoor scenes and wild 
creatures in all parts of the country, from 
Newfoundland to California (Lippincott, 
$2). A large part of the contents relates 
to sport with rifle or rod, in which the 
author’s réle seems to have been spectator 
and recorder rather than sportsman. Sev- 
eral of the essays deal with animal life, 
and are accompanied by striking pictures, 
as of migrating caribou, ducks in flight, 
and small birds with their young. The writ- 
ing is smooth and informatory, but lacks 
literary distinction. : 


Literary Notes 


One of the funniest books of the year is 
Irvin Cobb’s Anatomy, illustrated by Peter 
Newell at his best (Doran, 75 cents). Like 
most humorous books, it should be read 
aloud, and in small doses, to get the most 
enjoyment out of this unusual anatomical 
treatise, but the listener will want to peep 
over the reader’s shoulder, to see the pic- 
tures. 


For those who cannot read Moliére in the 
original, there is Prof. Curtis Hidden 
Page’s rendering in English blank verse. 
The publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have 
brought out this competent translation in a 
single volume; now they are issuing it in 
neat little books, one for each play. More 
than half-a-dozen volumes have been pub- 
lisht in this form; the latest are The Miser 
and The Misanthrope. 


The Cobweb Cloak is like a delicate old 
lace fan, such as one finds in a grand- 
mother’s wedding chest, faintly fragrant 
with memories. Upon the ivory traceries of 
this particular fan still are marks, how- 
ever, of the secret tears of a sinning wom- 
an. This woman’s child is happier, and 
shares her days in turn with the mother, 
an Irish nurse, fairies and saints. Helen 
Mackay has written a book of quaint fan- 
cies, poetic imaginings, the dreams of a 
sensitive child, and the heartburnings of a 
woman (Duffield, $1.25). 


Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher has made 
a careful study of the methods of Maria 
Montessori, from the standpoint of an 
educated American mother (A Montessori 
Mother. Holt, $1.25). She finds, as might 
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be expected, that it requires modification 
in adapting it to our children and intro- 
ducing it into our primary schools. Yet the 
author is an enthusiastic partisan of the 
lovely children’s world in which “there is 
no need for haste,” and her book is an in- 
teresting one to all mothers and teachers 
worthy the trust that has been given them. 
The basis of the Montessori teaching is 
self-education, and the contrast between 
the modern kindergarten, with the teacher 
the center and always directing the .work 
and play of the children, and the Casa dei 
Bambini, or “Children’s Home,” with the 
teacher keeping conscientiously in the 
background, letting the child direct his own 
activities, is radical. Mrs. Fisher’s book is 
the best we have seen on the subject. 


Simple ceremonies marked the beginning 
of the construction of the Widener 
Memorial Library at Harvard University, 
last month. The new structure is the gift of 
Mrs. George D. Widener, of Philadelphia, 
and will cost $2,000,000. A Philadelphian, 
‘Mr. Horace Trumbauer, is architect. The 
new library is a memorial to the late 
Harry Elkins Widener, who was graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1907, and 
went down with the Titanic. Mr. Widener 
was an ardent and intelligent collector, and 
his treasures are to be concentrated in a 
special fireproof section of the new edifice. 


‘ While the work of construction continues, 


Gore Hall, the outgrown library building, 
is being demolisht; and the books are dis- 
tributed between the various special col- 
lections, old Massachusetts Hall, etc. 


Alfred Noyes, whose poem, The Origin of 
Life, was publisht (with a portrait and 
brief sketch of the author), in THE INDE- 
PENDENT for December 12, 1912, is a visitor 
in New York, having come to this country 
to lecture on modern poetry and on mili- 
tarism. The young English poet is a hearty 
friend of international arbitration. The 
New York press is always amusing in its 
comments upon the distinguisht men of let- 
ters who come within range of the city 
editor’s desk; this time it makes much of 
the fact that Mr. Noyes has made a good 
living from his versifying ever since he was 
graduated from Oxford, eleven years ago. 
To make money out of poetry may set some 
doubting Thomases to questioning the 
higher value of the poet’s work; but we do 
not grudge the English traveler his ducats. 
He has had to work for them as hard as 
most men of affairs or civiPengineers. Nor 
has he indulged in the exhibitionism or ec- 
centricity of some modern painters. 
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The Size of Future Liners 


How large are liners going to become? 
Much greater than the thousand-footer 
which we hear the White Star Line has or- 
dered? New York has realized within the 
last year that the question of their future 
length is one which must be settled. By re- 
ferring to the diagram the reader will see 
that the length of steamships has _ been 
growing in accordance with a definite curve, 
which, if projected in the most conservVa- 
tive path to the year 1935 gives us a ship 
1600 feet long, and in two more decades one 
of 2350 feet, or about half a mile. More im- 
portant than length is tonnage, and this, as 
is shown by the second curve, is increasing 
enormously. SS. 1935 would be of some 220,- 
000 gross tons, five times the Olympic, and 
provide as good°accommodations for 19,000 
passengers. SS. 1955 would register 700,000 
tons, a whole merchant marine of to-day, be 
240 feet wide and carry 60,000 passengers, 
besides a crew of some 13,000. 

From the way things are going these are 
conservative inferences, as the diagram 
shows. Ships have been growing larger 
ever since Mr. Paleolithicus, or more prob- 
ably his young son, first sat on a log and 
paddled himself across a creek. And the 
growth has been perfectly continuous except 
for one break at the close of the Roman Em- 
pire, when civilization declined. The ex- 
tremely rapid development of material civil- 
ization today will surely not be much halted 
in the next generation, especially since the 
speed of progress is accelerating. And of 
the characteristics of civilization has for a 
century been a universal growth in the size 
of things—buildings, railroads, ships, ma- 
chines—everything is swelling as if Well’s 
“food of the gods” had been sown over the 
earth. 

It is hard to imagine a ship whose cable- 
links each weigh two-thirds of a ton being 
launched in two decades and a half. But the 
curve of growth has been steady and sure, 


except where the Great Eastern exceeded it, 


as the diagram shows. If we say that it will 
not continue in the future we but echo what 
has been said time and again in the past, 
and always the,curve has continued. Objec- 
tions that pase ships would be unwieldy, 
too deep for our harbors, etc., have been 
made in the past, and blotted out by_ the 
next leviathan. If we call impossible these 





dotted-line ships we may be like the farmer 
at the circus who on seeing a giraffe, shut 
his eyes, clenched his hands and said 
desperately, “Oh h—, there ain’t no such 
animal!” For the behomoths of the nearer 
future are apparently just as surely decreed 
as the Agquitania, whose keel has been 
laid. 

So far as limitations in ship-building and 
navigation go, there is no reason why ships 
should not be half a mile long. And there is 
every reason why they should be. For one, 
in liners as in other small towns, the larger 
the community, the greater variety of 
amusements and comforts may be provided. 
More important reasons are that the larger 
the ship the higher speed she can make and 
the more certain she is of making in thru 
all weathers. The question of safety is very 
obscure and very much debated. But two 
things are certain—that the difference in 
safety between large and small ships is not 
great, and that safety will soon be absolute 
to the passengers of both. All the perils of 
the deep have already been reduced to three 
—collision with an iceberg, derelict or an- 
other ship. And by thermostats, by fog-dis- 
pelling, echo-hearing thru air or water, 
wireless telephony and many other devices 
we are rapidly bringing about that every 
obstruction will at a distance reveal itself as 
clearly and certainly as if it stood in broad 
daylight. 

The problem of finding enough pas- 
sengers, 60,000 for one trip does not seem 
difficult when we consider by what leaps 
and bounds transoceanic travel is increas- 
ing, and that the pooling of steamship busi- 
ness, which right or wrong is on the in- 
crease, will more and more focus the thou- 
sands of travelers, directing them all now 
to one ship and now to another. 

But, nevertheless, real objections do exist 
to such monsters as we have indicated. The 
difficulty of insufficient depth of harbors has 
not been met in the past, for all the millions 
of cubic yards we have taken out, because 
the cost of dredging increases greatly with 
the depth. Ships have had to grow shallower 
in proportion to their depth. The Umbria, 
built away back in ’73 drew 27 feet, which 
would shut her from almost all the world’s 
harbors today. The Mauretania draws 37 
per cent. more and is 57 per cent. longer. 
With length and beam outgrowing depth, 
our liners are approaching the model of 
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river-steamers, at the cost both of speed 
and of natural strength. As the shallow 
Suez Canal has kept small the ships of the 
Orient, so our harbors may limit those of 
the future. 

Moreover, the lengthwise dimension of 
ships is becoming so great that it will soon 


be a question, not of dredging a bar, but of © 


finding new harbors. In our own Hudson 
River, which is wider than most, we are 
finding immense difficulty in providing, 
without choking the fairway, a pier long 
enough for the Imverator, which is due in 
May. As for Liverpool, Hamburg and the 
rest whose clear channels are only 1200-1500 
feet wide, they would become less than one 
ship length wide but a few years from 
now. 

Another obstruction which threatens the 
growth of ships is, paradoxically, the com- 
petition of trains. For a railroad can be 
built parallel to almost every sea-route and 
give quicker service, and it is fast traffic 
which creates the big ships. While sea 
speeds are increasing, it is knot by knot, 
with much greater difficulty than on land. 
We find, accordingly, all over the globe that 
the. fast steamer is being re- 

— by the now three 
imes faster as well as more 
frequent express train. We 
go to California by rail, tho 


the Argonauts went by sea. i 
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The Londoner goes to Japan 
by the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way; for India or Australia 
he goesbytrain intwodaysas faras Brindisi. 
He will soon have a Trans-Persoan Railway 
to take him to India itself, and some day, 
perhaps, a continuation of it thru the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra and Java to a point not 
far from Australia. He is building the Cape- 
to-Cairo railway to take him to South 
Africa; in the New World we are planning 
the Pan-American Railroad, and the very 
practical Harriman thought of laying the 
rails across Alaska to’ Behring Strait, 
thence to run southwestward to the Trans- 
siberian. One of the most useful projects, 
and one which may be realized within 10 
years, is a railroad across the desert of 
Sahara to Cape Verde, whence it is only 
1715 marine miles to Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Roads southward and westward from there 
already partially built, will reduce the sea- 
voyage between London and Valparaiso 
from 8793 knots to 1715. All this with- 
drawal of ships means a check in the flow 
of inventions and the improvement of har- 
bors, both necessary to any increase in the 
size of vessels. 

The sea route between New York and 
Europe can also be made shorter, with im- 
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portant consequences. As mails are already 
put off at Queenstown, Fishguard, Plymouth 
and Cherbourg, to save a few hours, while 
on the American side Montauk Point and 
Halifax have been suggested, so, if the 
liners ran from St. Johns, Newfoundland, to 
Galway the voyage would be reduced from 
8270 knots (New York to London) to 1685. 
A thirty-five knot flier could tear over this 
stretch of water in 48 hours, a state of af- 
fairs which would tend to make liners small, 
like cross-channel steamers. The boats 
which ply the English Channel and North 
Sea handle an enormous fast traffic, yet 
hardly one of them 
is larger than 3000 
tons. They are small 
because great com- 
fort is not demand- 
ed in a voyage of 
but a few hours, 
and because of a 
principle which 
holds true in street 
cars and every kind 
of transportation, 
that short journeys 
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call for immediate service—a ferry or a 
cross-channel steamer for each train—rather 
than for speed when once started. Further- 
more, these ocean ferryboats would be de- 
prived of all their freight traffic, by the 
lengthening of the rail route, so that an- 
other motive for size, the carrying of 
freight cheaply, would be done away with. 
Designed to ferry across by the short route 
only a few tons of mail and cabin passen- 
gers, or by the long route to carry freight 
and steerage passengers cheaply, i. e., 
slowly, the future liners would not be large. 

And the “whale-path” will not have its 
ships always, even in this one Atlantic 
stretch where no land is. For overhead is 
the path of the air, and the aeroplane, still 
in its infancy, has flown 120 miles an hour, 
four feet to one of the “greyhound” 
Mauretania. In a few years we may expect 
large and safe aeroplanes to make 200-300- 
400 miles an hour—here is speed such as 
cannot be reached on sea or land. And when 
mail and passengers leave the ships, there 
are only small freighters left. The liners 
are facing their end—already the birds of 
ill omen are to be discerned in the sky. 
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A dotted line in the diagram, starting at 
the bow of the Aquitania, indicates, accord- 
ing to the author’s opinion, the evolution in 
length of future liners. 

S. C. GILFILLAN. 


Patriotism and Plays 


In France, at any rate, the theater is 
prompt to reflect any change in popular 
sentiment. This is true of the serious drama 
no less than of the revues and lighter en- 
tertainments, which the American tourist 
may attend out of interest in their dancing 
and facetiousness, but whose real point he 
is likely to miss, simply because the slang 
in which their ribald and satiric songs are 
written defies the understanding of anyone 
but the Parisian. 

To confine ourselves to the serious drama, 
however. One need go no further than New 
York to find an illustration, for in the play 
by M. Kistermaecker, which went by the 
name of la Flambée in Paris and, in a 
translation called The Spy, holds the stage 
of a Broadway theater, one straightway 
recognizes a. product of the last few years. 
The play’s period is stampt upon it by the 
place which the patriotic instinct plays in 
its denouement. The same motive makes 
the effectiveness. of the latest play of M. 
Henri. Lavedan, interpreted by the greatest 
living French actor, Lucien Guitry. This 
last piece is entitled quite simply Servir— 
“To Serve.” 

It is not, however, in plays alone that the 
revival of the national spirit in France is 
demonstrated. René Bazin’s novel, les 
Oberlé, translated The Children of Alsace, 
and Maurice Barrés’s Colette Baudoche, 
both mark the reopening of the question of 
the Lost Provinces—Shall they be aban- 
doned permanently? French popular senti- 
ment replies No, altho it is only a few 
years since all thought of la Revanche 
seemed to have been given up except by 
fire-eaters pure and simple. A young 
Frenchman, a cool-headed professor in a 
New York institution, remarked to us the 
other day that when Francis Joseph died 
Austria-Hungary was bound to break up, 
and Germany would seek to annex Austria. 
“We might agree to that—and Russia, 
too,” he magnanimously,conceded, “provided 
Alsace-Lorraine was returned to us.” The 
feeling of depression and futility which 
swept over the generation that was young 
in 1870 and matured too suddenly during 
the horrors of war and Commune is forgot- 
ten today. AndsFrance has taken to herself 
almost too much comfort from the fact that 
the Turks used German artillery and had 
been drilled by German tacticians, while 


the victorious Bulgars used French arms 
and had received instruction from St. Cyr. 

Meanwhile a play called Alsace, written 
by the detective-novelist, Gaston Leroux, 
and staged by M. Camille, has been pre- 
sented to enthusiastic audiences in Paris by 
the charming Mme. Rejane. The appeal 
here is as frankly to the military spirit and 
to the prevalent dislike of German manners 
as it is to national enthusiasm. Such a play 
as this, skilfully conceived, mounted, and 
acted, is in perfect accord with the spirit of 
the moment. And the triumph of Alsace at 
the Théatre Rejane serves as a suggestion 
that France’s chief danger just now seems 
to be a possible recurrence of that Chau- 
vinism which, periodically, has turned 
Marianne’s pretty head. Fortunately, the 
Republic has an able First Minister in 
Aristide Briand, and an able President in 
Raymond Poincaré. But the latter’s hard- 
headed sanity may be put to severe strains 
before he has served out his seven years as 
Chief Executive. 


Underpaid Women 


The conditions of women workers brought 
to public attention during the garment 
makers’ strike in New York City have im- 
prest many newspaper writers as excep- 
tional and surprising. This underpayment 
of women is not so very exceptional, and 
it ought not to have been at all surprising, 
since it has been for years the subject of 
Government investigation and has inspired 
a good many pages of the voluminous and 
thoro Report on the Condition of Women 
and Child Wage-earners in the United 
States, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor in the years 1910, 1911 
and 1912. While the various editorial 
writers do well to protest, as they are now 
doing, against the inhumanity of employ- 
ing women at hard labor for excessive 
hours at $4 a week, they would have done 
still better had they begun the campaign 
several years ago. The information was 
perfectly accessible. 

The facts detailed in the above men- 
tioned report cover a much wider range 
and are of deeper significance than those 
brought out in the recent strike. A few 
points may be briefly indicated here. For 
one thing, the report completely shatters 
the “pin money” theory. Till the recent gar- 
ment makers’ strike made it clear that 
women had actually to live on those pitiful 
earnings, it was usual to hear people say, 
whenever such instances of low wages were 
cited, that they represented only pin money, 
the workers having other means of support. 
The report shows that the woman who goes 
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into industrial work for pin money is ex- 
ceedingly rare. In the New York factories 
88.1 per cent of the women employed con- 
tributed their entire earnings to the sup- 
port of their families; in the New York 
stores the percentage was 84.3. 

The following conditions were revealed 
by an investigation of a certain number of 
silk mills in Pennsylvania and New Jersey: 
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The Miracle of Spring 


Speaking figuratively, we often talk 
about the burst of spring breaking the 
bonds of winter when we refer to the 
change from severe cold to warmer 
weather, without realizing the fact that 
there is an actual burst of spring in the 
germination of seeds and the opening of 





SPRING’S AWAKENING 
Only a sunflower seed, but yet containing the prom ise and potency of future life. 


In the Pennsylvania mills visited, 67.8 per 
cent of all employees were women and 23.2 
per cent were children; in New Jersey the 
women were 49.6 per cent and the children 
were 6 per cent. In the throwing mills of 
New Jersey 8.7 per cent of the women over 
sixteen years of age received less than $4 a 
week and 15.8 per cent received between 
$4 and $5; of the girls under sixteen, 40.1 
per cent received less than $4 and 41 per 
cent received between $4 and $5. In Penn- 
sylvania conditions were much worse. 
There 57.2 per cent of the women over six- 
teen received less than $4, and 37.1 per cent 
between $4 and $5, and of the girls under 
sixteen, 91.6 per cent received less than $4 
and 7.6 per cent between $4 and $5. 





buds. You and I stand sometimes at the 
grave of a loved one and ask, “What 
mystery is this death; no one can explain 
it?” Was there ever anything more non- 
sensical? The mystery is in life, not in 
death. It is not mysterious that a little bit 
of matter should lie here before you without 
action, tho that particle be no larger than a 
seed of corn or of#unflower. 

In every seed apparently inert and dead 
is pent up a miracle waiting only for the 
triune application of air, warmth and 
moisture. It lies on your shelf with plenty 
of air surrounding it, but,,that is not 
enough. Put it in a warm, sunny window, 
and that is not enough. Throw it into a pan 
of cold water and that is not enough. It is 
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only a bit of apparently dead matter, but 
bring to bear upon jt the trinity of air, 
warmth and moisture, then what a leap it 
makes into the unknown, what an astonish- 
ing burst into the unknown, tho familiar 
and commonplace. Look at the accompany- 
ing photograph of the bursting of a sun- 
flower seed, that only a few hours ago was 
apparently as dead as a bit of metal. No 
mystery there, nothing to excite our atten- 
tion. But in a folded damp cloth it was 
placed in a warm spot. Sufficient air was 
contained in the folds of the cloth, suffi- 
cient moisture brought to it by capillary at- 
traction between the fibers of the cloth, and 
sufficient warmth penetrated the meshes, 
all three acting together to produce this 
astonishing spring miracle. Mother Nature 
had provided that around the plumule 
there should be stored a supply of food 
amply sufficient until the plant could grow 
a myriad root hairs with which to gather 
its own food. 

In every tiny root hair, and in every cell 
of which it is composed, what mystery lies 
concealed. Bring these cells under the 
highest power microscope and the cell wall 
seems to be impervious membrane. 
Nothing there embles a sieve, and yet 
the moisture penetrated that membrane by 
the wonderful process that we call osmosis. 
Here is the beginning of new things. It is 
the renewal of life. Sunflowers of 1913 may 
be of the past, but they still live in their 
offspring. Generation after generation 
comes and goes. It is like a long wavy line 
that rises alternately to the hights of the 
adult, and then falls into the valley to begin 
all over again. But there is no phase, 
whether in growth, decay or pollination, 
more interesting or more strikingly beauti- 
ful than in the first attempts to rise again 
to the hights of life. It assures us that sun- 
flowers may come and sunflowers may go, 
but sunflower life shall go on forever. More 
than the burst of the seed in the ground it 
is a burst of rays of hope in the human 
heart. EDWARD F. BIGELOw. 


High School Students and Their 
Studies 


There are some surprises in store for 
anyone who reads for the first time the 
reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education in regard to secondary in- 
struction in this country. Within the past 
two decades (1890-1910) the number of pu- 
pils in the secondary schools of America 
has more thari'trebled, increasing twice as 
fast as the population of the country. 
About 12 per cent of these remain to grad- 
uate, three-fifths of the graduating classes 
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being composed of girls. Even this percent- 
age of graduates represents an advance 
over the figures for preceding decades; but, 
on the other hand, the percentage of sec- 
ondary school pupils preparing for college 
has decreased from 18.6 per cent to 6.8 per 
cent. According to distribution, it appears 
that the public high schools are increasing 
their enrolment very rapidly, as compared 
with other secondary schools; that, in spite 
of the drift of population to the cities, 
there is no appreciable increase at present 
in the relative proportion of secondary pu- 
pils in the urban high schools, as compared 
with the rural; and that Utah and Iowa 
lead the United States in their percentage 
of secondary school students, these being 
the only two States which have over 20 per 
1000 of population. 

Even more interesting is the proportion- 
ate change in the number of students tak- 
ing various studies. There is a decline in 
the popularity of all of the science subjects 
except mathematics. On the other hand, the 
proportion of students taking Latin has 
rapidly increased, and now stands at over 
50 per cent, running close to algebra at the 
top of the list. Of the other subjects, Eng- 
lish literature, rhetoric, history, geometry 
and German show marked increases, 
French shows little change, and civics, like 
the natural sciences, a decrease. 


New Aids for Our Life Savers 


At an appointed time each year, a board 
of United States Government experts, spe- 
cially detailed for the purpose, devotes a 
considerable interval to thoro examination 
and tests of all the new inventions that 
have been evolved during the twelvemonth 
for life-saving purposes. It is surprising 
how many novelties are submitted, but even 
more surprising how few of these candi- 
dates for Federal endorsement and adop- 
tion meet the varied requirements of the 
governmental arbiters. This very circum- 
stance of the meager proportion of worth- 
while innovations has tended to render the 
officials of the United States Life Saving 
Service conservative, even skeptical, re- 
garding new departures in life-saving ap- 
paratus and equipment. 

With due allowance for this very natural 
state of affairs, it will be appreciated that 
there is especial significance in a develop- 
ment of the past few years which has al- 
ready well nigh revolutionized Ameriéan 
life-saving methods and may be confidently 
counted upon to complete the transforma- 
tion within a very few years. This radical 
influence is found in the introduction of 
power life and surf boats, replacing the 
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old-fashioned oared craft which were de- 
pendent upon the brawn of the rowers to 
propel them on a mission of succor. At the 
present time there are in service at United 
States life saving stations an aggregate of 
more than one hundred of these power 
boats, and additions are being made almost 
monthly. To be sure, something like one- 
third of the total number of power boats 
represent the old type of life-saving craft 
which have been converted by the installa- 
tion of motors, but all the others were spe- 
cially constructed as power boats in ac- 
cordance with governmental designs which 
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service on this side of the Atlantic, and the 
English may be accounted pioneers in this 
entire sphere, owing to their early experi- 
ments with steam as a motive power for 
life boats. 

The officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment were alert, say, a score of years 
ago, to the possibilities of power in life- 
saving craft, but the adoption of steam for 
such a purpose meant the sacrifice of the 
self-righting feature of the boat and none 
of the Yankee experts were willing to con- 
cede this. Accordingly, they awaited the 
development of the gasoline engine, but 











UNCLE SAM’S NEW LIFE-SAVING POWER BOAT 


have been gradually revised until they ap- 
proximate perfection. 

Just here it may be noted as a matter 
for patriotic pride that the United States 
is far in advance of all other nations not 
only in the extent to which power boats 
have been adopted as vehicles of rescue and 
relief in maritime disaster, but in the 
capabilities and technical qualifications of 
the designs which have been evolved as a 
result of the lessons of practical experience. 
Only a few weeks ago our neighbor Canada 
announced that she would adopt the United 
States governmental models for her new 
power life-saving craft, and several other 
nations are evidently contemplating a sim- 
ilar endorsement. Great Britain and France, 
the only European nations that have intro- 
duced power life boats to any considerable 
extent, are accounted far behind the United 
States in the progress made in this field, 
altho it must be admitted that one of the 
British models is larger than anything in 





once this was an accomplished fact they lost 
no time in adapting it to life-saving craft. 
Investigation and experiment commenced 
in earnest about the beginning of the cen- 
tury and in the light of ever-widening prac- 
tical service the evolution of types pro- 
ceeded, until now Uncle Sam has approved 
types of motor life and surf boats that in 
every detail of hull design and mechanism 
exemplify that simplicity, durability and 
dependability so essential in a most exact- 
ing field of usefulness. 

The standard American power life boat 
is 36 feet in length and 8 feet beam. It is 
provided with a 6-cylinder auto-marine 
engine, and this motor is so installed that 
it may be operated entirely from outside 
the engine room—a great convenience in 
heavy weather. The power surf boat of ap- 
proved type is 25 feet in length and 7 feet 
breadth and has an 8-horsepower motor. 
The most interesting feature of the power 
surf boat is found in what are known as 
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adjustable propellers—twin screws so 
placed, thanks to mevable propeller shafts, 
that they, at a moment’s notice, may be 
drawn up into a protected position close 
against the hull. This ingenious arrange- 
ment permits the surf boat to be launched 
in shallow water, from a shelving beach or 
under other conditions that would be pro- 
hibitory to the heavier life boat with its 
rigid, exposed propellers. 

Under severe and varying conditijons, 
thruout the whole extent of our Atlantic, 
Pacific, Gulf and Great Lake coasts, these 
new power craft for the life savers have 
proven themselves most eloquently. In re- 
sponse to a call from the head of the Life 
Saving Service there have recently been 
received at the headquarters in Washington 
reports from the captains of the various 
life-saving crews, that constitute the most 
convincing testimony as to the superiority 
of these power boats over the old-timers 
that were dependent upon sails and oars. 
Dozens of different instances are cited in 
which rescues have been accomplisht, 
solely as a result of the speed of the power 
boats—lives saved that would have been lost 
with relief ndent upon the old style 
boats. And e captain in the service is 
more than enthusiastic, because the power 
boat enables his crew to reach a scene of 
disaster fresh for the labor of the hour 
instead of exhausted by a long pull at the 
oars in the face of a tempestuous sea. 

WALDON FAWCETT. 


What Congress Is Doing 


In the closing hours of the session there 
was an unprecedented congestion of pend- 
ing legislation. Owing to criticism of ex- 
travagance in appropriations, the passage 
of several bills was obstructed in the Senate 
by filibustering. It was understood that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had been congratulated by Mr. 
Wilson for his emphatic opposition in the 
House to the large appropriations. Altho 
the House committee reported in favor of 
two battleships, the House, by a vote of 174 
to 156, preferred only one. The Senate, how- 
ever, stood for two, by a vote of 56 to 16, 
and a conference was required. Mr. Taft 
has signed the bill for a physical valuation 
of railroad property. The cost of the work 
will be $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 and it will 
consume at least three years. 

Mr. Taft vetoed the Webb bill, relating 
to the shipment of intoxicating liquors to 
States having prohibitory laws. He believed 
that it wastnconstitutional. It was past 
over his veto by votes of 63 to 21 in the 
Senate, and 244 to 95 in the House, and is 
now a law. He sent to Congress a long mes- 
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sage urging adoption of the budget system 
and pointing out the advantages to be 
gained by using it. A favorable report was 
made in the Senate upon the bill (past in 
the House) conferring American citizenship 
upon Porto Ricans. The House bill creating 
a new Department of Labor was past in the 
Senate, with amendments. 

Mr. Wilson gave notice that the extra 
session would begin on April 1. Bills for 
the revision of several schedules of the 
tariff will be ready then. A few of Mr. 
Taft’s nominations were confirmed in the 
Senate. Several of the Ministers in foreign 
countries, who rose to their positions by 
examination and promotion, will test their 
right to retain their places, under the civil 
service law. In the Senate the radical Dem- 
ocrats are a majority. Mr. Martin, of Vir- 
ginia, will not be a candidate for reélection 
to the office of floor leader and chairman of 
the caucus. His successor, probably, will be 
Mr. Kern, of Indiana. 


The Situation in Mexico 


There were many conflicting reports from 
Mexico, last week, concerning the attitude 
of several States whose officers had been 
loyal to Madero. They appeared, however, 
to be yielding slowly to Huerta’s rule. In 
Coahuila, Governor Carranza persisted in 
rebellion. To Mr. Taft he sent a telegram 
asserting that Huerta’s Government was a 
spurious one. Orozco, recently leader of ‘a 
rebellion against Madero in the north, ac- 
cepted Huerta, and his followers will be 
added to the Federal army. There were 
negotiations in the south with Zapata. His 
demands were too extravagant, and Huerta 
rejected them. Several of Zapata’s lieuten- 
ants, however, yielded. Others were cap- 
tured and put to death. Abram Gonzales, 
the deposed Governor of Chihuahua, was 
placed on trial for plotting revolution. He 
was set free, however, after he had prom- 
ised to assist the Huerta Government. On 
the 2d, there was a revolt in a suburb of 
the capital. Huerta’s machine guns killed 
nearly 100 of the rebels,'and the uprising 
was at an end. Another rebel party had in- 
tercepted a troop train on its way to Cuer- 
navaca and killed 55 Federal soldiers. Near 
Douglas, Ariz., there was a collision be- 
tween Mexican soldiers and United States 
cavalrymen. Four of the Mexicans- were 
killed. This took place on or very near the 
boundary. 

The late President’s father and uncle 
were permitted to sail from Vera Cruz for 
Cuba. They were followed by Madero’s 
widow and mother. From Cuba, and ap- 
parently from members of the Madero 
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family, come stories about the killing of the 
deposed President and Vice-President. 
These stories are to the effect that the two 
men were murdered and shockingly muti- 
lated in the palace; that their bodies were 
placed in an automobile, and that there 
really was no attack upon the escort. Am- 
bassador Wilson, however, is inclined to 
accept Huerta’s report, and Huerta has ar- 
rested six men alleged to have been among 
the assailants of the escorting party. Cuba 
has been asked to detain the Maderos. It is 
said that Huerta will seek to have them 
extradited for trial in Mexico. 

There will be several candidates for the 
Presidency at the national election. Felix 
Diaz is the most prominent of them, and he 
has induced De la Barra to stand with him, 
for Vice-President. Others named are 
Rudolfo Reyes and Francisco Gomez. The 
national treasury was found to be nearly 
empty, and steps have been taken to nego- 
tiate a large loan. Our Government has 
placed 10,000 soldiers at or near Galveston. 
Owing to complaints from Americans in 
Matamoras, Governor Colquitt, of Texas, 
sent four companies of militia to Browns- 
ville, and he was talking of protecting 
Texans at-any cost, “without regard to the 
displeasure of the Washington authorities.” 
Federal cavalry began to watch the militia. 
It became known that the Americans were 
in no danger, and the militia companies 
were withdrawn. 


Futurist Literature 


Post-Impressionist and Futurist art is 
discust in this issue by Professor Mather 
and the Editor, but since the point of view 
of neither is altogether sympathetic, it is 
only fair that we should let the new move- 
ment speak for itself. There is coming to 
be Futurist literature as well as a Futurist 
art, using words as unconventionally as. pig- 
ments. Those of our readers who fail to 
understand the pictures herewith repro- 
duced may be enlightened by a quotation 
from Gertrude Stein’s character sketch of 
Henri Matisse, publisht in Camera Work. 
We regret we have space for only one sen- 
tence, but this will serve to illustrate the 
Futurist style: 

This one was one very many were knowing some 


and very many were glad to meet him very many 
sometimes listened to him, some listened to him 


very often, there were some who listened to him, 
and he talked then and he told them then that 
certainly he had been one suffering and he was then 
being one trying to be certain that he was wrong 


in doing what he was doing and he had come then 
to be certain that he never would be certain that 
he was doing what it was wrong for him to be 
doing then and he was suffering then and he was 
certain that he would be one doing what .he was 
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doing and he was certain that he should be one 
doing what he was doing and he was certain that 
he would always be one suffering and this then 
made him certain this, that he would always be 
one suffering, this made him certain that he was 
expressing something being struggling and cer- 
tainly very many were quite certain that he was 
greatly expressing something being struggling. 


Pebbles 


You can lead an ass to college, but you 
can’t keep him from drinking —Harvard 
Lampoon. 


The very worst habit 
To get in your head, 
Is to send girls flowers 
Before they are dead. 
—Siren. 
Fair Bud—Uncle, I wish you’d give me 
that beautiful lace handkerchief we saw to- 
day for Christmas. It was only five dollars. 
Uncle—Nix; that’s too much to blow in. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Elihu Root was cross-examining a young 
woman in court one day. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

The young woman hesitated. 

“Dont hesitate,” said Mr. Root. “The 
longer you hesitate the older you are.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK. 

















WHERE THE WORLD’S MONEY GOES. 


A cartoonist in the London Bystander thus 
satirizes the warship-madness of the Great Powers, 
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VII.—“Results” 


We hear much about results of advertis- 
ing, but what are results? Is there anybody 
in the advertising business who can com- 
pute the results of good advertising, or 
estimate the damage done to business by 
bad advertising? If there is such a man, I 
would like to meet him, 

All managers of the advertising depart- 
ments of periodicals are compelled to listen 
to much solemn talk about “results,” and 
much of it may be about “ascertained re- 
sults.” There is always the agent (manifest 
in the mail that comes about every morning 
in the year) who writes in melancholy vein 
about the “results” of the wee bit adver- 
tisement his client inserted in the periodical 
some time in the more or less dim and dis- 
tant past, and laments thru two or three 
lines of typewritten words that he is really 
unable to give an order for that particular 
advertisement. until the periodical is able 
to produce better “results.” In the same 
mail there are sure to be letters from ad- 
vertisers, relating how their business had 
benefited thru advertising in the very same 
periodical. 

But there are results and results, as 
there is advertising and advertising. Let us 
discharge from our mind all thought of one 
kind of results—that secured from adver- 
tisements that call for instant attention, 
such as mark-down sales of seasonable 
goods, retail trade, and that great field of 
advertising which deals with the foibles and 
weaknesses of people. The man who adver- 
tises a sure cure for colds must get immedi- 
ate returns, and so must the man who ad- 
vertises an oriental wonder-box. Such seek- 
ers for quick response to their pleas must 
carefully select their mediums, and they are 
justified in demanding that there shall be 
response to their every advertisement—if 
their advertisements are right. 

But when we come to think about busi- 
ness-building publicity, it is folly to talk 
sagely about “returns” that can be detected 
and tabulated. The great office of advertis- 
ing is business building, rather than exclu- 
sively the selling of goods. That advertising 
that will the most surely and scientifically 
build business cannot produce results that 
can be formglated and credited to the dif- 
ferent publi: in’ which the advertise- 
ments may have been printed. The shrewdest 
advertisers know this, and are never caught 
trying to reckon orders received thru any 


one medium. There are ways of correctly 
estimating the power of particular mediums. 
It is necessary to know how many readers 
they have and what sort of people those 
readers are. But that knowledge is only one 
element in a fair estimate of the advertising 
worth of periodicals. 

There are at this time two forces at work 
trying to ascertain the real value of adver- 
tising mediums: One tries to get at the 
exact amount of the circulation of periodi- 
cals, and the other wishes more particularly 
to ascertain the character of their readers 
and the circumstances that led to their be- 
coming readers. The attitude of the readers 
toward the periodical is of far more conse- 
quence to the business-building advertiser 
than the number of those readers. This prin- 
ciple is being adopted by many careful and 
successful advertisers. There must be num- 
bers of readers, certainly. But mere num- 
bers is not of such exclusive consequence. 
Interested readers, readers that stay with 
the periodicals because they are the kind of 
periodicals that they like—these are they 
who give value to circulations, and bring to 
advertisers who know how to advertise the 
only returns worth striving for. They build 
business. They are not likely to hasten to 
answer specific advertisements, but they 
buy the goods that are advertised in their 
favorite journals. 

It may be assumed as having been proved 
that people who read periodicals because 
they think they need the matter printed in 
those periodicals, as a whole and continu- 
ously, also read the advertisements printed 
in those periodicals. It is getting to be 
known also that a person who buys a period- 
ical because it makes a prize package of 
itself, or gives itself away, or because it is 
printing a risque story, does not, as a rule, 
read the advertisements printed therein. It 
is being recognized that the power for profit 
to the advertiser a periodical can develop 
depends more upon the quality of its circu- 
lation than upon the quantity of circulation 
it can claim. If readers are devoted to a 
periodical it will be a good advertising 
medium, and will produce the best possible 
“results” for the advertiser. But the adver- 
tiser who tries to check up sales or inquiries 
to specific insertions in particular mediums 
is spending his time in an exercise that tells 
him little regarding the effectiveness of his 
advertising. 
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INSURANCE, WORLD 


_BY WE. UNDERWOOD ____ 





Companies Old and New 


It is with pleasure that we give careful 
consideration, as fully as limited space will 
permit, to the views exprest by Mr. G. W. 
Van Fleet, president of the Peoria Life 
Insurance Company, of Peoria, IIll., who, re- 
calling a piece of advice previously tendered 
by us on the subject of choosing a life com- 
pany in which to insure, construes our 
observations as discriminatory, perhaps, 
against the newer and smaller companies. 
Nothing of the sort was intended by us, and 
what we offered was for general applica- 
tion only, useful in about the same way as 
the whist rule which admonishes the player 
in doubt to lead trumps. 

Mr. Van Fleet is of the opinion that the 
newer and smaller companies, particularly 
those of the Middle West, are giving their 
policyholders as much security and better 
service than many of the large and old 
companies. This is so, he thinks, because 
the smaller companies come into more 
intimate relations with their policyholders 
and are consequently in better position to 
provide for their needs. He then observes: 
“The value of a life insurance policy is not 
so much in the company that issues the 
policy as it is in the contract itself, and 
the advantage the insured will have in get- 
ting direct service with the company carry- 
ing his contract.” 

In our former advice we said that the 
small companies should build up their busi- 
ness in their immediate home territory 
their State, for example—and by patient 
industry and right dealing establish a repu- 
tation. So we are not greatly at variance 
with the opinions he expresses. But we can- 
not concur in the statement we quote above. 
It is true that—considering the matter from 
a legal viewpoint—the value of a life insur- 
ance policy rests in the terms contained in 
that contract. That, however, is neither all 
nor the chief value. Were we to indicate 
the factor which we think weighs heaviest 
in the scale of consideration, we should 
select character, by which we mean that 
spirit in the controlling management, as 
evidenced by its acts continued thru a period 
of time sufficiently long to raise them to the 
plane of tradition, which guarantees, pre- 
serves and protects the rights and equities 
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of policyholders, whether they are or are 
not exprest in the contract, and whether 
the policyholders are conscious or ignorant 
of their existence. There are such com- 
panjes. We are personally aware of benefits 
and privileges distributed: indiscriminat- 
ingly among all at interest that were not 
provided for under the contract terms. They 
are the products of underwriting evolution 
and they exist as landmarks of life insur- 
ance progress. The non-forfeiture principle 
formulated by Amzi Dodd, resulting in 
automatic extension, which, after its adop- 
tion by his company, was applied to all the 
policies, issued prior thereto, is but one illus- 
tration. 

Doubtless there are many small com- 
panies which possess the valuable qualities 
indicated, but they have not as yet had the 
opportunity to demonstrate them. We are 
positive that some of them will do so, and 
we are just as sure that those which do 
will grow into that greatness which com- 
pels both success and admiration. 


Two Washington Fire Companies 


Majority and minority reperts were sub- 
mitted to the lower House of Congress last 
week by the Committee on District of Co- 
lumbia, which has been investigating the 
management and affairs of the First Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company and the 
Commercial Fire Insurance Company, both 
domiciled at Washington, and the conduct 
of the Insurance Department of the District 
under Insurance Superintendent George W. 
Ingham. The majority report is signed by 
Representatives Prouty, Redfield, and Ber- 
ger; the minority report by Representatives 
Johnson and George. Both reports acquit 
the Insurance Superintendent of wrong- 
doing. 

The majority report criticizes*the man- 
agement of the First National and Com- 
mercial companies, and asserts that they 
must be reorganized if they are to continue 
in business successfully; condemns the lit- 
erature which was sent out by the pro- 
moters of the organizations for the purpose 
of securing buyers for their capital stock; 
vigorously arraigns the management for the 
contracts made with Tuttle, Weightman & 
Dudley to sell stock and procure business; 
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and censures the Commercial for paying 
dividends to stockholders in 1912, when, it 
is alleged, the losses previously sustained in 
the business absorbed all the surplus and 
left a financial deficit. 

The minority report exonerates the man- 
agement of the two companies and declares 
that nothing was developed in the course 
of the investigation indicating any wrong- 
doing on the part of any of the persons con- 
nected with them. In the matter of the value 
of the Southern building, which figures in 
the assets of the two companies and over 
which there has been some controversy, the 
minority report declares that its appraisal 
at $2,000,000, fixed by the representatives of 
the Insurance Department, was fully vin- 
dicated, and adds: “The financial condition 
of the companies is solvent beyond all sort 
of question and has never been otherwise.” 

There are not irreconcilable differences 
between these findings. The companies are 
doubtless solvent, and it is within reason to 
concede the valuation of the Southern build- 
ing to be as claimed. It is also possible that 
the methods and literature of the promoters 
while organizing the companies may have 
been open to criticism; perhaps the con- 
tracts made with the managing under- 
writers were injudicious; and, certainly, the 
payment of dividends if none were earned, 
is censurable. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Company 


When account is made of the fact that the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company has strictly confined its 
activities—as its corporate title accurately 
implies—to the inspection and insurance of 
steam boilers, one is inclined to marvel at 
the importance it has attained as a finan- 
cial institution. There would not seem to be 
a great opportunity in such a line of busi- 
ness, so restricted, even in almost half a 
century, to build up a great body of assets, 
and yet from this company’s latest financial 
statement (Décember 31, 1912) we find it 
in possession of assets aggregating $5,337,- 
015; a net surplus of $1,925,595 and a sur- 
plus security to policyholders of $2,925,015. 

The company prospered exceedingly dur- 
ing 1912, making substantial gains in every 
department of its work. The number of 
boilers protected by its service was greater 
by 13,160 than in 1911. Other gains were: 
Net premiums written, $134,811; premium 
reserves, $169,514; assets, $291,140; net 
surplus, $124,293; amount of insurance out- 
standing, $16,056,221. ~ 

A pioneer and creator in this line of 
work, the Hartford Steam Boiler has ren- 
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dered a useful service to society and there is 
not a doubt that its inspections have saved 
millions of value and many human lives 
and limbs. 


Questions and Answers 
F. R., Brooklyn— 


The owner of a building leases same to an in- 


‘dividual for occupation as a private garage. The 


insurance policies on the building are written at 
the minimum rate for this class and contain the 
following warranty: ‘“‘Warranted by the assured 
to be occupied as a private family stable and/or 


dwelling,” as well as the necessary privilege to 
keep automobiles. The lessee installs a_ lathe, 
milling machine, drill press, emery wheel, etc., of 
considerable size, to be operated by electricity and 
to be used for repairing his automobiles and other 
private work. The electrical work will be ap- 
proved. Does the installation of these machines, 
for private work only, increase the hazard or vio- 


late any condition of the policy? 


The conditions you describe amount to an 
avoidance of the contract. The installation 
of the equipment mentioned, including pre- 
sumably the storage and use of gasoline, in- 
creases the hazard, a fact the insurer must 
know and consent to by proper endorsement 
on the policy, and for which there will prob- 
ably be exacted an additional premium. 


C. G. Leiter, Mt. Gilead, O.—The com- 
pany you name is in good financial condi- 
tion, is carefully managed, has made satis- 
factory progress since it was organized and 
is capable of rendering excellent service to 
policyholders. Of course, it has its reputa- 
tion to make. Judging by its past, its future 
is promising. 


Notes 


The validity of the New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation law under the Federal 
and State constitutions is upheld in a de- 
cision of the New Jersey Supreme Court. 
The case was that of Floyd Sexton, an elec- 
tric light lineman, who was killed on July 4, 
1911, the day the law went into effect. The 
court holds that the act does not violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution guaranteeing equal protection of 
the laws and that no person shall be de- 
prived of property without due process of 
law, nor is it in violation of the provision 
of the State Constitution protecting the 
right of a citizen to trial before a jury. It is 
held that the right to a jury trial is in- 
violate but not unalterable; that it is a 
privilege which may be waived by either 
party. The facts involved in the case are not 
dealt with at any length, the court declaring 
that there was evidence. to support the 
rulings of the trial judge. 
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The Money Trust Inquiry 


The report of the Pujo Money Trust 
committee, 75,000 words, was given to the 
public last week. It was preceded by a state- 
ment, about 10,000 words, sent to the com- 
mittee by J. P. Morgan & Co. Both should 
be read by those who seek information as to 
the subject of the committee’s inquiry. The 
committee found, not a money trust, in the 
strict meaning of the term, but a concen- 
tration of power with respect to credit, the 
issue of new securities, and other financial 
operations. There was no evidence, it said, 
of an abuse of this power (as related to 
certain specified operations), but the exist- 
ence of it was fraught, with peril to our 
institutions. Many recommendations were 
made, and these were embodied in two very 
long bills, one relating to national banks, 
and the other to the stock exchanges in New 
York and elsewhere. 

Parts of the bill concerning national 
banks ought to be enacted. They are de- 
signed to prevent the borrowing of a bank’s 
funds by its officers, the participation of 
banks or their officers in stock promotions 
or underwritings, and certain other prac- 
tices which had already been disapproved 
by sound public opinion. They seek also to 
compel incorporation of clearing house 
associations as to which, however, there is 
room for argument. Congress is asked to 
force incorporation of stock exchanges (the 
committee having in mind the exchange in 
New York) by forbidding the transmission 
by mail, telegraph or telephone, of any news 
concerning the transactions of an exchange 
that is not incorporated. At the same time 
the proposed bill provides that incorpora- 
tion must be accompanied by numerous re- 
strictions concerning exchange methods. 
These restrictions tend to promote pub- 
licity and to prevent certain abuses of 
speculation. One of them requires brokers 
to exact a margin of at least 20 per 
cent. The penalties proposed for violation 
of the law are severe. For example, “any 
person” who sends by mail a letter, or even 
a newspaper, conveying information as to 


. sales on an unincorporated exchange may be 


imprisoned for two years! Such abuses as 
are found in stock exchanges should be at- 
tacked in some other way. 
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J. P. Morgan & Co.’s statement is a 
memorable contribution to the literature of 
this controversy. We regret that the limits 
of our space permit no more than a brief 
reference to it. The concentration to which 
the committee objects, it insists, is due to 
our antiquated banking system and to well 
known economic laws. The need and advan- 
tages, of coéperation are pointed out. There 
are forcible answers to much that was pub- 
lisht later in the report of the committee. 
We have been imprest by the firm’s criti- 
cism of the assertion in the resolution, 
under which the committee acts, that it is 
“generally believed that these groups of 
financiers are enabled to create panics.” The 
firm expresses regret that a belief “so in- 
credible and abhorrent” as one that “the 
panic of 1907 was due to the machinations - 
of certain powerful men should for a 
moment have found lodgment anywhere.” 
So do we. A great many persons, however, 
do now believe that the panic was so caused. 
Their belief is due in part to the attitude 
of a majority of this committee and to as- 
sertions made in Washington before the 
resolution providing for the committee’s in- 
quiry was adopted. 


Financial Notes 


Imports free of duty in 1912, those from 
Hawaii and Porto Rico included, amounted 
to $1,084,000,000, or 54% per cent of all 
the imports. 

In the annual report of the trustees of the 
Steel Corporation’s pension fund it is shown 
that the disbursements in 1912 were $358,- 
780, against $281,457 in 1911. 

Mr. Herrick, Ambassador to France, 
says that our farmers would gain more 
than $200,000,000 a year in_ interest 
charges by the establishment of agricul- 
tural credit societies. The average rate 
paid on farm loans here, is 8% per cent. 
while it is only 4% per cent. in Europe. 


Issues of new securities in 1912, accord- 
ing to the tables of the Journal of Com- 
merce, amounted to $2,253,587,300, against 
$1,730,487,720 in 1911, and $1,518,272,000 
in 1910. Capital raised by railroad and trac- 
tion companies amounted to $1,101,961,800, 
and the issues of industrial corporations 
were $1,151,625,500. 








